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TARIFF REBELLION IN THE SUGAR AND WOOL STATES 


producers, shuddering before the Democratic prepara- 
tions to tear down their section of the tariff wall and 
expose them to the untempered winds of foreign competition. 
Other interests hit by the proposed reductions, such as the cotton- 
manufacturers, the paper-makers, the California fruit-raisers, 
the Minnesota millers, and the Texas cattlemen, are contributing 
to the expected chorus of protest, but their voices are almost 
drowned by the Louisiana sugar-planters, the Western beet- 
sugar men, and the sheep-raisers of Ohio and the Western ranges. 
If the wool men are at the moment less audible than the sugar 
producers a plausible explanation may be found in the statement 
of a Washington correspondent that they ‘‘are so mad they can 
scarcely speak.’’ ‘‘Wool and sugar, taken together, present 
the crux of the tariff situation,’’ remarks the Baltimore News 
(Prog.), and the news columns are full of rumors of a tactical 
alliance in Washington between the Democratic Senators from 
wool and sugar States to defeat the provisions for immediate 
free wool and for free sugar at the end of three years, even at 
the price of defying the party leaders and disrupting the party 
program. Since the party in power has a majority of only six 
in the Senate, it is argued, a very small group of Democrats, by 
cooperating with the enemy, could bring about this result. Yet, 
in spite of all protests.and rumors, Majority Leader Underwood 
' confidently declares that ‘‘the bill will pass the House just 
as it is approved by the caucus,” and the President, after a 
conference with the Senate Finance Committee, assures the 
newspaper men that ‘‘we don’t see any difficulty in standing 
together on any sort of party program.” 
President Wilson, according to the Washington correspondents, 
is unbending in his demand for free wool at once and free raw 
_ sugar-in three years. These features, Mr. Underwood informed 
Congress, are the President’s own contributions to the framing 
of the Tariff Bill, and to repudiate them would be a slap at the 
| Administration. ‘‘Out of four thousand and more items in the 
bill,”’ said Mr. Underwood, ‘‘the President made only these two 
' suggestions. It seems to me that we should accept these two 
suggestions from the President of the United States.’ The 
_ opposition to free wool in the House comes chiefly from Ohio, 


A CRY FOR HELP comes from the wool and sugar 


Indiana, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Missouri, Michigan, 
California, New Mexico, and Arizona. That this opposition 
sees little prospect of victory on the main issue may be inferred 
from the following statement of Congressman Ashbrook, of 
Ohio, to a New York Times representative: 


‘“‘We demand that if raw wool is put on the free list, manu- 
facturers of wool also be put there. There is no valid reason 
why the farmer who raises the wool should be hit and the manu- 
facturer who uses that wool be protected. If the farmer is to 
be hit, the manufacturer should likewise suffer. To put wool on 
the free list without treating manufacturers of wool the same 
way would not cheapen the price of woolen clothing.” 


Leaving the manufacturers out of the question for the moment, 
says the Philadelphia Inquirer (Rep.), ‘‘free wool means the 
destruction of the flocks of American sheep.’”’ Thus, according 
to the secretary of the National Wool Growers’ Association, will 
be destroyed ‘‘a $580,000,000 industry in the Western States.” 
In an article published in the New York Herald ‘he backs up 
this statement with the following statistics: 


“According to the last census we had in the United States 
500,000 wool-growers, owning 52,000,000 sheep worth $232,000,- 
000. In addition to the value of the sheep we have the value 
of the lands and equipment needed to maintain them, which 
amounts to $350,000,000. Therefore the aggregate investment 
in the sheep industry is $580,000,000. This is more money than 
is invested in all forms of wool manufacturing in the United 
States.” 


‘Free wool is going to annihilate this industry as effectively 


‘as if Congress had passed a prohibitory law against the raising 


of sheep in this country,” exclaims the Denver Republican (Rep.), 
which adds that ‘‘in the matter of wool Colorado is on the fir- 
ing line, as in the matter of beet sugar, live stock, and ores.’’ 
Under the present tariff, says The Republican, wool-raising in 
Colorado brings in $1,500,000 a year; and it continues: 


“If Colorado had voted for free wool, free sugar, free live 
stock, and ores, it might be argued that the State desired a trial 
of the costly sort of experimenting the Democratic Ways and 
Means Committee would put into effect. But the Democratic 
vote in this State is not a majority vote, and no sort of juggling 
with words will set the members of the Colorado delegation 
right if they vote for free wool.” 


. 
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The prospect of defeating free wool in the Senate seems bright 
also to such papers as the Salt Lake Tribune (Rep.) and the 
Portland Oregonian (Rep.). It is evident, says the Salt Lake 
paper, that the President’s proposition can not carry ‘‘except 

















MARY'S LITTLE LAMB. 
—Bowers in the Newark News. 


by the aid of Democratic Senators from States that are vitally 
interested in wool-growing”’; and it goes on to analyze the 
situation as follows: 


“The Senate is composed of ninety-six members. Of these 
fifty-one are Democrats and forty-five are protectionists, in- 
cluding two Progressives and forty-three straight Republicans. 

“‘On the wool question there are at least four Democratic 
Senators, two from Montana, and two from Oregon, whose 
constituents are vitally interested in the wool tariff. It is not 
in the least likely that those four Senators could be induced to 
vote for free wool; but taking those four Senators out of the 
Democratic column there would remain but forty-seven free 
wool men in the Senate, to forty-nine in favor of a wool tariff. 
Doubtless the two Democratic Senators from Colorado would 
range themselves on the same side of this question, so that the 
likelihood of free wool disappears at once on the consideration 
of the membership of the Senate and of the probability of the 
votes of Democratic Senators from wool States 

“Tt is a plain case that the Democratic Senators from the 
States that are vitally interested in wool, sugar, lead, and zine 
have the matter in their own hands, and will be able to force 
compromises with respect to the tariff on these commodities 
that will protect the interests involved, and correct the views 
of the radicals.” 


Advocates of free wool, on the other hand, contend that it 
will not destroy the wool industry in this country; but that 
if it does, an industry that can not stand on its own feet 
after all these years of coddling and protection lacks an eco- 
nomic excuse for existence; and that the loss to the wool-raiser 
will be a small matter compared to the gain to the general con- 
sumer. Thus in the Providence Journal (Ind.) we read: 


‘‘Owing to the great increase in the values of wool abroad, 
amounting to from 50 per cent. to 80 per cent. in the last ten 
years, and to the fact that values for domestic wools have not 
increased in like proportion, several grades of domestic wools 
are even now within 10 per cent. of an export basis. Certainly 
no great decline can be expected on those grades, comprizing 
more than one-half of the United States clip, and this applies to 
the sheep that are raised primarily for the wool and not for 
the meat, that is, the so-called territory wools from Oregon, 
Montana, and Nevada. 

“It should be remembered, too, that the decreasing number of 
sheep in this country has resulted in a large advance in the 
price of mutton and lamb to a point where in many locations 
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the value of the fleece is a secondary consideration. These 
same tendencies of decreasing flocks and advancing prices for 
wool are true the world over, and it is reasonable to expect still 
further advances. 

“A careful study of the facts will lead to the conclusion that 
except for a temporary derangement of prices, brought on by 
the fears of timid holders, no great drop in the price of domestic 
wool is to be expected. And with the other advantages accru- 
ing from the general revision of the tariff duties no injury will 
result to the sheep and woolen industry of the country from the 
placing of wool on the free list.” 


Even under ample protection, says the Springfield Repub- 
lican (Ind.), the domestic wool-clip has proved utterly unable 
to keep up with the demands of our woolen textile industry, 
and free wool has therefore ‘‘become the right of the manu- 
“The removal of the duty on wool will stop the 
taxing of the whole people for an industry which can not be 
made to flourish in America outside of its present boundaries 
because our land is more profitable when used otherwise,’”’ says 
the New York World (Dem.). And in The Times (Dem.) we read: 


‘* After all, the greatest good to be got from free wool is that, 
on the one hand, it removes all excuse for the outrageous net- 
work of ‘compensating’ duties imposed on woolen goods, and, 
on the other hand, greatly helps the enterprising and skilful 
manufacturer. With free wool and proper reduction on woolens 
the consumer is bound to gain. He will not gain as much or as 
promptly as some of the advocates of reduction predict, but he 
will, as much as the conditions of the world’s markets permit, 
unquestionably gain.” 


Turning to the sugar schedule, we find the battle raging 
around the proposal to reduce the tariff on raw sugar to one cent 
a pound now, and to commit it to the free list at the‘end of three 
years. The present duty is 1.685 cents per pound. The Presi- 
dent is convinced, according to the Washington correspondent 
of the New York Journal of Commerce (Com.), that the domestic 
producers ‘‘can adjust themselves to free sugar within three 
years, and that within that time they will be in a position to 
compete with foreign sugar producers.’’ But from a statement 














PRESIDENT WILSON—‘‘I seem to be having some difficulty keeping 
these two planks in place.”’ 
—Evans in the Baltimore American... 


made to Congress by Mr. Underwood it would seem that the 
President’s words applied only to the beet-sugar industry. 
Referring to the problem confronting the cane plantations of 
Louisiana, Mr. Underwood said: 


‘‘The sugar-growers of Louisiana have been brought up as @ 
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Photograph by Griffin. From ‘‘ The Leader-Republican,’’ Gloversville, N. Y. 





A WHOLE TOWN PROTESTING AGAINST TARIFF REDUCTION. 


The town of Gloversville, New York, closed all its mills, factories, stores, cafés, restaurants, and offices during the afternoon of April 14, while the 
entire citizenship took part in a demonstration against the proposed reduction in the rate on gloves. 











hot-house growth, that is true. They have invested millions 
in theirindustry. Free sugar will destroy them; that is conceded, 
and it is only proper that their industry must give way. 

“‘The President felt that it would be fairer to all concerned 
that these sugar-growers be allowed three years in which to 
liquidate; they have much paper in the banks; they have 
suffered from two bad crops, and to put sugar on the free list 
to-day would damage them greatly. By giving them three 
years in which to liquidate we will give them time to get their 
houses in order.” 


Not in Louisiana alone, but “throughout the Union and its 
dependencies,”’ says the New Orleans Times-Democrat (Dem.), 
will ‘‘the malign influence of free sugar be felt”; and in The 
Picayune (Dem), of the same city, we find the following exposi- 
tion of ‘‘the free-sugar fallacy’’: 


“The claim that placing sugar on the free list will cheapen the 
cost of that important article of general consumption is so 
transparently wrong that it is surprizing that Mr. Wilson and 
his advisers have been so easily deceived. Past experience 
warrants the belief that the moment that this country removes 
the tariff duty on sugar the foreign producing countries will 
place an export tax on their shipments. There is no more 
available subject of taxation in the great sugar-growing countries 
than sugar itself, and an export tax could be easily and equitably 


collected. The experience with coffee, which now enters free of - 


all duty, should be a sufficient warning to the free-sugar advo- 
eates. The consumer in the United States now pays more for 
the coffee he uses than he paid when the delicious bean paid a 
duty on entering the country. Free coffee, therefore, increased 
the cost of the article to consumers, and the experience with free 
sugar will be identical should Congress ever be foolish enough 
to pass a free-sugar act. .-..... 

“The plea that free sugar is desired by the people as a means of 
punishing the Sugar Trust is sublimely ridiculous. The refiners 
would profit largely by being able to import the raw sugar they 
handle free of duty, as they being the only importers would be 
able to exact a much larger margin of profit on the refined article 
than they now do. Moreover, the destruction of the beet-sugar 
industry by free sugar would eliminate the present competition 
of the 600,000 tons of beet product, which goes on the market 
in a refined state, with the product of the trust refineries.” 


Similar protests come from Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the 
Philippines, and from many Western papers on behalf of the 
beet-growers. One view of the sugar situation as.a whole is 
presented in the following concise and apparently dispassionate 
statement in the Philadelphia Public Ledger (Ind.): 





‘When the relative cost of production is considered, adequate 
protection of Louisiana sugar plantations seems to be as ex- 
travagant a demand as Senator Tillman’s humorous plea for 
protection of the two tea plantations in South Carolina. But 
Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippines, and the beet-growers, 
perhaps, are in a different situation. They produce sugar on a 
more or less competitive basis; that is, they do not require 
such heavy protection, and the relative volume of their produc- 
tion is such as to warrant an effort to give them the incidental 
protection that might justifiably follow the use of sugar as a 
revenue producer. They need moderate protection; [Louisiana 
requires exorbitant protection.” 


The Modern Sugar Planter (New Orleans) also insists that 
free sugar ‘‘would mean the elimination of the beet-sugar in- 
dustry along with the cane.’’ According to the Washington 
Herald (Ind.), one of the reasons the Louisiana sugar-planters 
are at a disadvantage compared with planters in the tropics is 
that the growing season in Louisiana is too short for the cane 
to mature properly, and, consequently, the amount of sugar 
in their cane is 50 per cent. less than in Cuban cane, for in- 
stance. The Philadelphia Record (Dem.), however, not only 
argues that the beet-sugar producers could hold their own with- 
out protection, but that even Louisiana planters need not really 
lose by the proposed tariff changes,since they can devote their 
land to other crops, as their neighbors do: 


“It is by no means certain that the destruction of the sugar 
interests would hurt Louisiana. For some time past, and wholly 
regardless of proposed tariff changes, we have been told that the 
Louisiana planters were dissatisfied with their profits, and found 
the returns better from rice and vegetables. Market-gardening 
has been highly remunerative in a warm climate whose products 
ean, reach the great markets of Philadelphia, New York, and 
Boston while still perfectly fresh. 

‘*And a further consideration is the relative importance of 
the cane-sugar interest. Less than one-third of a million acres 
are planted in sugar-cane, and more than 200,000,000 acres are 
planted to cereals. We believe that if the Louisiana planters 
have to face competition they can do it, and that there are other 
erops at least as profitable, and in the opinion of some of the 
planters, more so than sugar even under present rates of duty. 
Finally, there are the interests of a third of a million acres against 
over 200,000,000 acres of cereals, not to speak of the millions of 
acres in hay and potatoes and miscellaneous crops and the half 
of the population of the United States which lives in towns and 
buys everything it eats. 

“This question has got to be decided with reference to the 
interests of the nation as a whole.” 
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SPREADING THE COMMISSION IDEA 


[= COMMISSION PLAN, which has been described 
as an ‘‘extremely democratic form of municipal govern- 
ment in its initiative, but a highly centralized form in 
its operation,” is now to be tried in a large Eastern city. Com- 
mission government in Jersey City excites the interest of the 
metropolitan press not only because that city boasts of 267,779 
inhabitants (census of 1910), but because it lies just across 
the Hudson from New York, and may show the larger town 
how to reform itself. Nor is this application of the “efficiency 
idea’? to government to be confined to our municipalities. A 
modification of the plan has lately been seriously suggested as 
a substitute for State legislatures, and one South American 
country has replaced her single president by a board of nine 
commissioners. 

Jersey City is the fourth city of over 200,000 inhabitants to 
adopt commission government. Its action reverses that taken 
two years ago, a favorable majority of 4,306 succeeding a nega- 
tive one of 1,483. Three other New Jersey cities, also voting 
under the Walsh Law providing for commission government 
where it is wanted by the people, rejected it. But taken alto- 
gether, says the Newark News, last week’s election in New 
Jersey showed ‘‘a strong growth of sentiment in favor of com- 
mission rule.”” The News goes on to say of the New Jersey 
situation: 

“The outcome will be encouraging to other cities desiring 
to escape from unsatisfactory governmental conditions. ...... 


‘“‘There are now sixteen municipalities that have adopted 
the commission plan as against nineteen that have rejected it.” 


President Wilson, who has by no means lost his interest in 
New Jersey politics, finds the result gratifying ‘‘ because it again 
expresses the desire of the people of New Jersey to make their 
municipal governments more efficient and responsive.’’ The 
scheme adopted, explains the New York Evening Post, ‘‘is a 
combination of that evolved in Des Moines and Galveston: 


“The voters elect five commissioners—they may elect only 
three in municipalities of less than 10,000—and these commis- 
sioners select the Mayor. The commission has all the admin- 
istrative, judicial, and legislative power previously vested in 
the Mayor, the City Council, and the other bodies.” 


So, observes the New York Journal of Commerce, ‘‘we are to 
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THE TARIFF WILLIAM TELL. 
—Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Journal. 
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have the experiment of municipal government by commission 
tried at our very doors where we can closely observe its effect, 
if so disposed.”” ‘‘Municipal government by commission,’ so 
it seems to The Wall Street Journal, ‘‘should be better than our 
own government by omission.” And another paper in the 
greater city, the Brooklyn Eagle, says: 


“The experiment of really eliminating party politics from 
city government has had much success in the South and in the 
West. It has never got so close to our City Hall before. If 
it is a complete success in Jersey City, no combination of poli- 
ticians, Tammany or anti-Tammany, or both, can prevent the 
question of its adoption by Greater New York from becoming 
a vital question in the minds of our city voters.” 


Commission government for States has been broached be- 
fore, but its advocacy by Governor Hodges, of Kansas, in a 
message to the State legislature has compelled editors to give it 
more thorough discussion. The Governor suggests a single 
chamber of eight or sixteen members. He thinks our present. 
system of assembling legislatures annually or biennially, as in 
many States, is very much ‘‘as if the headjof an important de- 
partment of some other big business should give only fifty days 
every two years to its management.”’ He would prefer a smaller 
body in continuous session. This idea of ‘‘press-the-button 
government”’ is received with characteristic scornful irony by 
the New York Evening Post: 


‘‘Our new legislature must sit continuously. If an economic 
condition’should change ‘overnight, we shall be ready the next 
morning without the formality of a governor’s message calling 
an extra session. If any citizen thinks of a law that he imagines 
would look well on the statute-book, a special-delivery letter 
will get it before the commission-legislature in no time. Floods 
and panics will lose their terrors, if indeed they dare to happen 
at all, when prosperity can be restored by the pressing of a 
button. Ina word, what Cerberus was to Hades our new kind 
of legislature will be to Kansas. The ‘biennial exhibition of 
inefficiency’ will be a,thing of the past, and in its place we shall 
rejoice in the continuous performance of such a government as 
never was on sea or land.’’ 


But such a change in the form of our State governments has 
long been looked on with much favor by Collier’s Weekly, and 
in a recent issue it quotes a number of newspaper editorials 
advocating or predicting it. Collier’s itself declares that, ‘‘this 
idea has been set forward during the past few weeks by the 























—Spang in the Montgomery Advertiser. 
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THE PANHANDLERS. 
—Macauley in the New York World. 
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ABOUT DUE FOR AN AWFUL SOAKING, 
—May in the Detroit Times, 


ANOTHER FLOOD_ PROSPECT.’ 


performances of many legislatures in session.” And the Phila- 
delphia Record agrees that ‘‘one of the strongest arguments for 
the plan is provided by the legislative bodies themselves: 


‘The experience is common to all States, and regardless of the 
political complexion of governors and legislative majorities. 
Good measures are mutilated by amendments in one or the other 
house, or they die in committees or through deadlock. There is 
no adequate sense of responsibility, and a vicious measure 
originating in one house will be passed by the other on trust; 
and in the hurry of a session of 60 or 90 days it is impossible to 
give proper attention to the 2,000 bills (which is about the 
average) presented, or even to the 200 or so that are usually 
passed. 

“In a unicameral body of about 15 members, as suggested 
by Governor Hodges, deadlocks, for one thing, could not occur. 
There could be no shifting of responsibility from one chamber to 
the other. There would be no pigeon-holing of bills, for there 
would be no committees, and every measure introduced would be 
before the house until disposed of. Thete would be no last- 
hour rush of bills, with all its attendant evils; for the legislative 
commission would be in session the year around, or as long and as 
frequently as there was public business to be attended to. There 
would be no lack of deliberation; on the contrary, legislation 
by commission might be too deliberate.” 


But tho the Pittsburg Dispatch reminds us that Governor 
Hodges’ ‘‘State government by Commission” is nothing but a 
suggestion for a smaller, more compact and more efficient 
legislature, it goes on to say that a ‘‘national commission plan 
has actually been put into operation”’: 


“‘Down in the Republic of Uruguay they have officially pro- 
elaimed a proposition for real commission government of the 
whole nation. The Congress, consisting of 19 Senators and 75 
Representatives, will be left’ undisturbed except that it will be 
deprived of the power to elect a President, which it now exercises 
every four years. Instead, the office of President will be abol- 
ished and nine commissioners elected by. popular vote, who will 
select their chairman, upon whom will devolve the duties of 
President. The chairman of the board will serve two years and 
may be reelected, but he may also be recalled by a two-thirds 
vote of his fellow commissioners. 

“The whole*plan is based upon the conception that the nation 
is a great corporation, of which the voters are the stockholders 
and the commissioners the directors. The terms of the directors 
or commissioners will be nine years, but at the beginning the 
term of one shall expire each year and his successor be elected for 
a full term. The whole board will have the power to approve, 
criticize, or veto the acts of the Congress, to submit recommenda- 
tions for legislation to the lawmaking body, to fill the offices 
subject to Congressional ratification, have direction of the 
Governmental departments, army and navy, and make treaties 
with the approval of the Senate and alliances with the approval 
of the whole Congress. 

‘‘The extension of the commission plan to National Govern- 
ment will be a remarkable experiment which will be awaited 
with interest the world over.” 


MORE AID FOR MOTHERS 


HE ACTION of Ohio, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania 
in the East following that of Idaho in the West, means 
that seven States have now adopted the policy of helping 
destitute mothers to provide for their little ones in their own 
homes. The Ohio law, we are informed by the press, provides 
for pensions of $15 a month to dependent widows with one child 
under fourteen, and to mothers with one child under fourteen 
whose husbands are helpless or in prison, or who have abandoned 
their families. There is an extra pension of $7 a month for each 
additional child under fourteen years. The court, we read 
further, ‘‘must satisfy itself that the child is living with its 
mother, that without the pension the home would be broken up, 
that it is beneficial to the child to stay with its mother and, after 
investigation, that the home is a proper one.”’ This mother’s 
aid measure, the Cincinnati Enquirer notes, 


‘is in reality an extensive codification of the juvenile de- 
linquency laws and a revision of acts relating to children’s homes, 
occupation of youths, and the management and direction of 
private and public orphan asylums and refuges. Its ramifica- 
tions are extensive and will affect many industries employing 
females under twenty-one years of age and males under eighteen.” 


In New Jersey the pension is fixt at $9 a month for dependent 
women with one child of school age; $5 a month is added for a 
second child, and $4 more a month for each additional one. So, 
as one editor compares the laws in two States, while ‘‘in New 
Jersey a dependent mother with five young offspring would get 
$30 a month, in Ohio she would get $43.” 

Such aid to mothers, explains the New York World in its news 
columns, “‘is a taxpayers’ money saver, while increasing the self- 
respect of both mothers and children.’”’? The expensive supervi- 
sion in State institutions is replaced by the home supervision of 
the mothers. And the Columbus Citizen defends the new 
legislation adopted by its State, on the ground that ‘‘children 
were meant to grow up in homes, not in institutions.” 

Yet the New York Times points to the allegations of weak- 
nesses in the workings of the motherhood pension law in Illinois, 
the pioneer State in this movement, which were noted in our 
pages March 1. And the Brooklyn Eagle, discussing the pro- 
posals for similar legislation in New York, believes that tho ‘‘the 
pension system, according to the theorists, is better than any 
other plan of relief,” it probably ‘‘never could be carefully 
administered, and the opportunity for extravagance developed 
from sentimentalism is gravely apparent.” Objection to the 
description of this reform as ‘‘mothers’ or widows’ pensions” is 
made by the New York Evening Post. ‘‘Motherhood has not been 
endowed,” it carefully explains: 


‘The State is merely giving some assistance to needy children 
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and older persons while allowing them to remain at home, instead 
of following the more usual procedure of putting them into an 
institution. The ‘pensions’ are not to be spent at the free will 
of those who receive them, as an old soldier may spend his, but 
under strict regulation by the courts. They are payments for 
certain purposes rather than pensions. For such an arrangement 
there is much to be said. Where a mother has the strength and 
the capacity to take care of her children, but cannot do so if she 
must employ her time away from home in earning their bread, 
it is surely wiser to give her the money that will enable her to 
make useful citizens out of her children, than to turn them over 
to professional caretakers, however worthy the latter may be. 
Nor will there be objection to such payments to indigent widows 
without children as will keep soul and body together, if the whole 
matter is carefully supervised. Preservation of the home is 
worth all it may cost in this way. But let us not carelessly talk 


as if a new and large section of society were about to be pen- 
sioned for life.”’ 


LESS WORK FOR JUDGE LYNCH 
L= PRIDE may be felt over the fact that there were 





sixty-four lynchings within our borders last year, but 
Dr. Booker T. Washington deems it ‘‘especially encourag- 
ing’’ that there should have been only sixty-four. And Mr. 
Frederick L. Hoffman explains in the New York Times that 
**the country may well be satisfied with the fact that, with a 
single exception, this was actually the lowest number of lynchings 
during the last twenty-eight years, and, without exception in 
proportion to population, the lowest rate of lynching during the 
period for which the historical record has been preserved.”” The 
most important fact, in Mr. Hoffman’s opinion, is the tendency 
of lynchings to decrease, allowing us to hope ‘‘ that since the rate 
RATE OF LYNCHING PER MILLION POPULATION. 
1885-89 2.6 
1890-94 2. 9 
1895-99 2.0 
1900-04 1.4 
1905-09 .9 
1910 So 
1911.76 
1912.67 














THE DECLINE IN LYNCHING. 


‘‘ The most important fact is not so much the actual number of 
lynchings as the relative tendency of lynchings to increase or de- 
crease, in proportion to population.” 


has steadily gone down the time is not far distant when lynchings 
North or South, will be practically a thing of the past.’’ The 
accompanying diagram, prepared by this writer from figures 


gathered by the Chicago Tribune’s statistician, shows clearly 


just what this means without need of further discussion. But 
certain conclusions reached by Dr. Washington with regard to 
the Southern lynching problem, and published in a letter to 
The Times, make interesting reading in this connection. The 
one great cause of lawlessness, ‘‘whether between members of 
the same race or between the two races,” says the head of the 
Tuskegee Institute, “‘ is ignorance and poverty,’’ He continues: 


‘We must not expect any sudden change so far as making the 
people law-abiding is concerned until ignorance is removed. 
This, of course, means years of hard, patient work on the part 
of allofus. But,in my opinion, we need not wait for the removal 
of ignorance to have the laws in the South enforced, but we must 
not make the mistake that some communities and States, I fear, 
have made of feeling that you can reform people and make them 
law-abiding by merely putting them in jail or in the penitentiary. 
One has got to go deeper and remove the cause of crime. 

‘‘While waiting for education and civilization to do their work, 
it is important that those who are placed in authority in the 
South—the Governors, Judges, sheriffs, etc.,—do their complete 
duty in preventing lynching, and that every citizen do his duty 
in removing the causes that provoke lynching. 





‘*My own belief is that lynching is unjustifiable, however, for 
any cause.” 


While Dr. Washington still finds much to discourage him and 
his fellow workers, he declares that he is 


“able to state, without hesitation, that within the last ten years 
the public sentiment among the white people in the South favor- 
ing the enforcement of law has grown fast, and has taken a 
deeper hold than has ever been true in the history of the South- 
ern States.” 


But perhaps the most patent influence toward the decrease 
of lynching and kindred lawlessness, adds the negro educator, 
is that of the Southern white daily press: 


‘‘A few years ago the daily press in the South was either 
silent on the question of lynching, or, in a few cases, approved 
it for certain crimes. To-day in the South there is practically 
no daily paper of any standing that does not openly condemn 
lynching and aH forms of mob violence: These daily papers all 
speak against these crimes more forcibly than has ever been 
true in the history of the South before, and their utterances are 
making a better and saner public opinion on this subject.” 





“BLUE-SKY” LEGISLATION 


HE JAIL SENTENCES given to Messrs. Freeman, 
Hawthorne, and Morton for the fraudulent exploitation 
of Canadian mining property were generally indorsed 
by the press as a sign that the law is no respecter of names. But 
the fact that these men succeeded in inducing their fellow 
citizens to part with some $600,000 before they were caught has 
been used to back up the demand for laws to protect the investor 
against the operations of investment swindlers. Indeed, with 
‘‘blue-sky laws’’ under consideration in thirty-six States, it 
seems now quite permissible to speak of a ‘‘nation-wide move- 
ment” in favor of such legislation. In Kansas, the first ‘‘blue- 
sky law’’ is said to have worked well, but to require amendment 
in some particulars. A bill of this sort has just been signed by 
the Governor of Missouri, while another has been vetoed by the 
Governor of Indiana. In New York, Assemblyman Goldberg’s 
measure is receiving its share of criticism in the financial center 
of the continent. 

These laws, notes one editor, derive their name from the fact 
that they are ‘‘aimed to stop the swindling operations of pro- 
moters ‘who sold blue sky.’’’ The methods whereby such busi- 
ness is to be prevented may be divided into two heads—publicity 
and supervision—explains Vice-President Lewis B. Franklin, of 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, as quoted in th 
New York Journal of Commerce: : . 


‘‘Publicity.—As a rule the blue-sky law provides that before 
offering securities to the public the dealer must make known his 
general plan of doing business, give information as to the make-up 
of his firm or corporation, and in some cases give references as to 
his integrity. ‘He must have a definite place of business in the 
State, where he can be served with papers when necessary. The 
unscrupulous dealer in fraudulent securities will thus be compelled 
to have a definite place of abode where he may be reached by 
the State authorities. This, in itself, is a strong measure of 
repression. 

‘*Supervision.—The proper State authority, be it Secretary of 
State, Securities Commissioner, or any one else appointed for 
that purpose, is given the right to obtain from dealers full in- 
formation about any securities about to be offered, and if in his 
opinion they do not offer a fair opportunity for the investor he 
is given the right to prevent their sale. He is also given the 
right to inspect the books of the firm or corporation offering the 
securities and see that they are solvent.” 


Now, as Mr. Franklin goes on to show, investment bankers 
and dealers in legitimate securities have not the least objection 
to such regulation as this. But they do find fault with the 
Kansas law (which is being used as a model in many State 
legislatures) and the Goldberg Bill because it seems to them that 
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in addition to the suppression of the sale of fraudulent securities 
the business of legitimate dealers is interfered with to an almost 
prohibitive extent. They see no reason why reputable firms 
of stock-brokers should be made to submit full details regarding 
the financial status of every new security they offer for sale in 
the State. Certain publicity features seem too drastic, and, in 
Mr. Franklin’s opinion, would enable the public or a newspaper 


to get access to confidential information which ought to be the - 


exclusive possession of responsible heads of firms. Another 
objection is thus stated by the New York Chamber of Commerce: 


“The distributers of the lowest grade securities to which the 
consent of the examiner had been obtained would give the fact 
of the approval all publicity possible. The marketing of the 
weakest securities approved, particularly among the small and 
inexperienced investors, would be materially facilitated.”’ 


So.the Investment Bankers’ Association of America, after a 
committee had communicated with a score of Kansas bank 
cashiers and presidents and learned that the principle of the 
law was generally favored, have prepared a model “blue-sky law.” 
They have drawn the measure, as they believe, in such a way 
that if enacted into State law, it ‘‘would have the effect of pre- 
venting the sale of fraudulent securities, at the same time placing 
no considerable difficulties in the path of the legitimate dealer.” 
Copies of .the model bill have been sent to all banking commis- 
sioners and to the State legislatures. Its features, we learn from 
the New York Evening’ Post’s financial comment, ; 


‘‘inelude, first, the provision that all banking houses or institu- 
tions dealing in securities shall file with the Superintendent of 
Banks the names and addresses of all partners or officers; second, 
a statement from two officers of savings-banks, national banks, 
State banks, or trust companies testifying to the good repute of 
the bankers; third, a designation, by a non-resident house, of 
some attorney within the State for legal service; fourth, authority 
by the Superintendent of Banks to require, if need be, a state- 
ment from bankers describing in detail the character of any 
security offered; fifth, authority by the Superintendent of Banks 
(subject to review by the courts) to order a banker not to sell or 
offer any objectionable security, and, sixth, exempting State 
and public securities, commercial paper running not more than 
nine months, and stocks and bonds put out by certain well- 
established corporations.” 


Since the experience of Kansas is being used as an argument 
both for and against the enactment of ‘‘ blue-sky laws” in other 
States, it may be well to note what State Bank Commissioner 
Dolley has to say. According to a statement which the Spring- 
field Republican quotes on its editorial page, he is firmly con- 
vineed of the worth of the Kansas law, but concedes that it has 
imperfections and should be amended. According to the 
Commissioner: 


“The Kansas law has saved the Kansas people more money. 


during the time it has been in operation than it takes to run our 
entire State government, and this money was largely saved to a 
class of citizens who can least afford to lose it, whose knowledge 
of business is limited, and they are more or less at the mercy of 
the dishonesty and shrewdness of this class of confidence men 
and thieves. I believe that any law which accomplishes such 
results should be upheld by our citizens. .... 

‘‘T believe that the Kansas law is founded on exactly the right 
principles, with the exception that special provision should be 
made for the investment banker, or any other person, firm, or 
corporation dealing exclusively in stocks and bonds. The Kan- 
sas legislature when it meets next month will be asked to amend 
the law so as to provide fcr a special blanket permit for the 
investment banker and others dealing exclusively in stocks and 
bonds, requiring them to file the statements, etc., required by 
law in regard to their own bank or firm, so that the banking 
department may investigate their reputation, both as to the 
class of securities they handle and along other lines. When they 
satisfy the banking department that they handle nothing but 
first-class securities, and their reputations along other lines are 
found satisfactory, the bank commissioner may issue them a 
permit. . . . With this provision in the law I see no reason why 
any legitimate investment banker should object to the law.” 
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FRUITS OF THE “TITANIC” DISASTER 


HE TRAGIC MEMORIES invoked last week by the 

first anniversary of the sinking of the Titanic raise the 

question: To what extent, in these twelve months, have 
governments and steamboat companies applied the lessons 
driven home by that appalling disaster? While some editors 
detect a tendency on the part of the public to forget those lessons 
and to relax the pressure of its demand for reforms, all agree that 
ocean travel is safer to-day because of that terrible sacrifice of 
1,503 men, women, and children in the icy waters of the North 
Atlantic in the early morning of April 14, 1912. ‘‘The com- 








Showing the construction ‘of the New inner skin putin the Olym- 
Imperator's double hull, a feature pic, sister ship to the Titanic, at a 
also of her two sister ships. cost of over $1,000,000. 


ONE LESSON THE ‘‘ TITANIC’’ TAUGHT—THE DOUBLE HULL. 











parative safety of those who now go upon the sea in the great 
liners is the service done for them by the 1,500 souls lost with 
the Titanic,” says the Springfield Republican; and in the Brooklyn 
Eagle we read: 


‘*Some good comes out of every great calamity and some good 
has come out of this. We have abandoned as a fallacy the theory 
of the unsinkable ship. The preaching of many marine architects 
in favor of the double hull would not in a dozen years have carried 
the conviction at once brought home to shipbuilders when the full 
story of the wreck became known. The agitation of legislative 
‘reformers’ all over the world would not have forced owners to 
increase their equipment of life-boats and life-rafts so promptly 
as they themselves increased it without compulsion when need 
for the increase was tragically demonstrated. Marconi himself 
could not have argued so forcefully for the perfection of wireless 
service at sea as‘did the want of a perfected system on ships that 
answered the Titanic’s call for help. If the catastrophe of April 
14, 1912, is recalled with grief for those who perished bravely and 
uncomplainingly, it will be remembered also that the dead died 
not in vain.” 


Perhaps the most important development in steamship build- 
ing since the loss of the Titanic, says the New York Times, has 
been the double-skinned steamship, the ship within a ship, with 
transverse bulkheads extending between skins to the upper deck. 
The new Hamburg-American liner Imperator, the largest vessel 
afloat, was designed and built on this principle, while the White 
Star liner Olympic, originally built ‘with a single hull, has been 
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reconstructed at a cost of a million and a quarter dollars, the 
principal change being the addition of an inner skin. Another 
result of the Titanic disaster, says The Times, has been to check 
the speed mania that had taken possession of both the traveling 
public and the steamship companies. Moreover, an ice patrol 
has been established on the North Atlantic steamship lanes, the 
life-saving equipment of the liners has been increased, and in some 
cases two or more captains have been allotted to each ship, in 
order that the safety of the passengers shall not depend upon the 
judgment and alertness of an overworked officer. The Imperator, 
for example, carries a commodore and three staff captains, one 
of whom will be always on the bridge. In the New York World 
Mr. George Uhler, Supervising Inspector-General of the United 
States Steamboat Inspection Service, bears witness as follows to 
the increased precautions against disaster at sea: 


“Since the Titanic went down I have inspected many trans- 
atlantic liners, and I know of my own personal knowledge that 
nearly every steamship landing at the port of New York now 
carries a sufficient number of life-boats and rafts to care for every 
passenger on board in case these boats were called into use. I 
also know that the officials of the big lines have cut down the 
number of passengers to be carried in order to fulfil promises 
made regarding a sufficient number of life-boats for passengers 
and crew. 

‘Tt is likewise true that every large steamship now carries two 
wireless operators, one of whom shall be on duty constantly. 
As to the number of drills on the part of the crew, I also have 
knowledge that the companies are doing everything in their 
power to have the crews so trained that all life-boats and rafts 
may be properly manned and operated in cases of emergency. 
Just how frequently these drills take place I cannot state. 

‘*Before the Titanic disaster, the question of hoatage was 
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regulated by the tonnage of the ship, without regard for the 
number of the passengers. That has been changed; the number 
of boats now depends solely on the number of persons carried. I 
may add that every ‘American vessel engaged in overseas trade 
is equipped with boats and rafts to accommodate every person 
on board. 

‘“‘In the lake, bay, and sound trade passenger vessels are re- 
quired to have lifeboats and rafts for all passengers only between 
May 15 and September 15, the season when the passenger- 
carrying trade is greatest. At other seasons they are required 
to have boats for but 60 per cent. of their-passenger capacity. 
This is sufficient, for our coastwise passenger trade in the winter 
months is very light.” 


DIGEST 


On July 23, 1912, the United States Congress passed a law 
forbidding any passenger ship, American or foreign, carrying 
fifty or more passengers, to leave any American harbor without 
a wireless apparatus capable of transmitting and receiving 
messages a distance of one hundred miles, with an auxiliary 
power-plant sufficient to operate it for four hours if the main 
machinery is disabled, and not less than two skilled men to send 
messages. InJuly of this year an International Maritime Con- 
ference is expected to assemble in London to bring about an 
international agreement ‘‘for a system of reporting and dis- 
seminating information relating to aids and perils to navigation, 
the establishment of lane routes to be followed by the trans- 
atlantic steamers,’’ and other matters affecting the safety of 
ocean travelers. Says The Times: 


‘*Within the year so many measures have been taken to guard 
against a repetition of this disaster that we may be sure that it 
will not be repeated. No ship in the plight of the Titanic will 
be lost again under similar conditions.” 





TARIFF 


THE sugar growers want a sugar-coated tariff bill—Memphis Commer- 
cial Appeal. 

WHAT appears to be needed most is a downward revision of the middle- 
man.—New York Press. 

Ir Government expenses could be cut $80,000,000 a year—Ah! That is 
a@ different matter!—Brooklyn Eagle. 

ScHEDULE K will soon be able to appear in a hobble skirt without look- 
ing ridiculous.—New York Evening Sun. 

THE reduction of the duty on mirrors is expected to reflect favorably 
on the Democratic tariff.—Jacksonville Florida Times-Union. 

PROBABLY the tariff won’t be so perfected that we shall be deprived of 
the pleasure of blaming it for things that are really our own fault.—Colum- 
bus Ohio State Journal. 

None of the protected interests that complain of the proposed reduction 


of the tariff express any sympathy for what the consumers have suffered 
all these long years.—New York World. 


TALK 


AGAIN these fatal threé ‘‘Rs'’—Revision, Reduction, and Ruction.— 
New York Press. 

Woop pulp on the free list should reduce the cost of breakfast foods.— 
Baltimore Evening Sun. 

It begins to be evident that the discussion of free wool will reveal a 
good many black sheep.—Chicago Record-Herald. 

Why should mere Congressmen rewrite Schedule K, the literary master- 
piece of the woolen manufacturers?—Baltimore Sun. 

THE removal of the tariff on typewriters and newsprint paper ought to 
give the needed impetus to literary art.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

THE clause in the Wilson Bill prohibiting the importation of plumes 
may save the lives of a lot of egrets and cranes, but it’ll deprive a whole 
heap of roosters of their tail feathers—Boston Transcript. 

THE same Mr. Wilson who is represented as concerned about the situa- 
tion resulting from the flood in the Middle West, is arranging, to tear down 
the levees and let in a flood from Europe.—Pitishburg Gazetie-Times. 
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—Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Journal. 
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ITTLE MONTENEGRO fired the first shot in the Bal- 
kan War; little Montenegro seems likely to be the last 
to cease firing. Europe expects Nicholas obediently to 

give up Seutari before long, but his dogged pertinacity aston- 
ishes everyone. The fall of Adrianople has practically ended 
the war, but the Powers are disputing about the spoils— 
ihe Rumano-Bulgarian and the Albanian frontiers, in which 
last question is involved the fate of Scutari, at whose walls 
Nicholas has been pounding away, in defiance of Vienna, Ber- 
lin, London, and St. Petersburg. As Russia has agreed with 
Austria and the other Powers that Scutari shall be included in 
the new Albanian kingdom, Montenegro is generally considered 
by the press of Europe to be in for a sharp disappointment, and 
some pretty caustic criticism of the doughty mountaineers is being 
heard. The Montenegrins are treated as mere mountain brig- 
ands, seizing what they want without regard to the rights of 
property. They are called rebels, despising that august but 
impalpable authority, the Concert of the Powers. Thus the 
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THE NEW BOUNDARY OF ALBANIA 


As the Powers would draw it, giving Scutari to the new Kingdom. 
The light broken line is the old frontier, the heavy one the new. 


Rivista d’Italia (Rome), a journal representing the lettered class 
of a country which has just annexed Tripoli, solemnly says: 


‘*What are the arguments upon which the Montenegrins base 


their claim to occupy Scutari, the adjacent towns of Ipek and - 


Djakova, and their territories? “These arguments may be prac- 
tically reduced to one, the.argument.of highwaymen: ‘We are 
poor,’ they say to the trayelers; ‘we are also armed; we have the 
right to live; we should ‘find your purse particularly useful to 
us. We must have it. Your money or your life!’ No doubt 
any people, by a similar argument, could, as in the Middle Ages, 
take the life or property of others, reckless of their rights, and 
backed, like Montenegro, by a force which is not their own.” 


Montenegro, says the London Times, will gain a great acces- 
sion of territory as a result of the war, but not Scutari, ‘‘for the 
excellent, reason that neither by history nor by population has 
she a just claim to it.” There is something almost naive in its 
pompous assumption that the Olympian deities known as 
Powers must not have their serene authority disputed: 


“That it is the bounden duty of the Powers to prevent her 
from storming Scutari is plain for many reasons. The Powers 
can not allow their admonitions to be disregarded without great 
injury to the prestige upon which the euthority for good of 
united Europe depends. If they suffer ‘Montenegro to defy 
them with impunity, how possibly can they expect that others 
will pay attention to their wishes?” 


‘MONTENEGRO AGAINST THE WORLD 





Again, we read in the Fremden-Blatt (Vienna), an Austrian 
official organ, the following warning to Montenegro. 
“That the final decision concerning the future appropriation 


of this Albanian city will be enforced by the Powers is beyond 
all doubt. ... The great Powers now find themselves in a 

















DANGEROUS. 


Tue LitrLE FoLtk (Montenegro and Servia)—"If we could 
only set them to fight each other!” : 

Tue BeEaR—‘There would not be much left of you little 
folk if you did!"’ — Westminster Gazette (London). 


dilemma, yet we may safely expect that Europe intends to bring 
its will to fulfilment.” 

The strong determination of Austria to keep Montenegro out 
of Scutari is more plainly exprest in the following utterance of 
the Reichspost (Vienna): 

‘“‘Unless Montenegro respects the will of Austria-Hungary 
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THE PROTECTOR. 
AvustTru—“I must take Albania under my protection.” 
—Novoye Vremya (St. Petersburg). 
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and the decision of the Ambassadors’ conference, the Monarchy 
will be compelled to take strong measures.” 


But in case Francis Joseph sent his troops across the frontier, 
St. Petersburg would interfere, says the London Westminster 
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New York. 


THE NEW TERROR: A ZEPPELIN OVER THE BRITISH 
FLEET AT THE NORE. 


Considering that any of the six Zeppelins can carry tons of ex- 
plosives and long range and machine guns, and can attain a speed of 
up to 55 miles an hour, and travel at night as well as day, and that 
the anti-British sentiment in Germany is strong, says Flying, it is 
no wonder that England is alarmed. 
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Gazette, thus “destroying at one stroke the laboriously con- 
structed fabrie of the European Concert.”’ 

As for ‘‘the European Concert,’”’ Mr. Jaurés, in his Humanité 
(Paris), jeers at it with saturnine bitterness and remarks on the 
phrase employed in the note to Nicholas—“‘ unanimous Europe”: 


“The lie of the ‘European Concert’ has never appeared so 
flagrant as at this moment. 

‘*The situation is exactly this: 

‘*Europe ‘unanimously’ decided that Scutari should belong 
to the future state of Albania, and Montenegro’s attack on that 
stronghold must immediately cease. But this decision was not 
‘unanimous,’ unless it had been received in a benevolent spirit 
by the King at Cettinje. If he braves ‘unanimous’ Europe, 
Europe’s responsibility is at an end. 

‘“‘Tt was all a trick arranged beforehand. And King Nicholas 
knew it right well. 

“The consequence of this hypocritical ‘unanimity’ is that 
Austria has nominated herself the policeman of Europe to carry 
out a European decision that at least the half of Europe—the 
Triple Entente, towed by Russia—does not care to see realized. 

‘‘And thus it is that the essential peril, the unique peril, re- 
mains the same since the outbreak of the Balkan War. The 
cause, the ultimate cause, of the complications which have ever 
threatened and still threaten the general peace is the profound 
division of a Europe which plays at unity and ‘unanimity’ merely 
to win the applause of the gallery.’) 
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“ZEPPELIN IV” INVADES FRANCE 


UNEVILLE, in the east of France, where a treaty was 
signed in 1801 between Germany and Austria on the one 
part and France on the other, has been the scene of: a curi- 

ous and almost coincidental event. The great dirigible Zep- 
pelin IV, a triumph of German airship building, suddenly crossed 
the frontier of Lorraine and descended on French soil in the 
midst of a brigade of French cavalry then engaged in their man- 
euvers. The German press is horror-struck from the fear that 
France may learn some of the secrets of her aeronautics, while 
such Paris papers as the Aurore suspect espionage. According 
to the Matin (Paris), photographic apparatus and plates were 
seized on board the airship. A clear account of the incident 
is be to found in a letter from the Paris correspondent of the 
London Daily Mail, in which we read: 


‘*While a brigade of cavalry was maneuvering at 1.30 on the 
Champ de Mars, the vast parade-ground at Lunéville, a fortress, 
a great Zeppelin airship descended from the clouds and hovere«! 
over their heads. 

‘‘In a few moments the entire population was out of doors 
and staring up. While the soldiers and the people gazed, the 
giant ship, with its twin cars carrying several uniformed figures, 
began to descend. 

‘‘Driven by a brisk easterly wind, the airship drifted danger- 
ously near the roofs of the houses, and the men in the car could 
be seen making signals to the men below. French soldiers seized 
the rope thrown down to them and quickly secured it. The 
officer commanding the Lunéville garrison then telephoned and 
requested the occupants of the Zeppelin—four officers in uni- 
form and seven mechanics—to explain their presence in French 
territory. 

‘*The-commander of the airship is reported to have said that 
he set out at 6.40 a.m. from the Zeppelin station at Friedrichs- 











FRENCH OFFICERS BOARDING THE “ZEPPELIN IV.” 
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hafen, Lake Constance, on a private trial trip. After cruising 
about for several hours they lost their course in the clouds. 
They were not aware that they had crossed the frontier. 
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THE GERMAN “ZEPPELIN IV” ON THE FRENCH PARADE-GROUND AT LUNEVILLE. 








‘The French officer then informed the visitors that he would 
be obliged to seize the airship and detain the occupants. 

‘‘Four battalions of soldiers were placed round the airship to 
keep back the immense crowd of curious sightseers who had 
gathered on the Champ de Mars. The attitude of the people 
was distinctly hostile. 

“In its descent, the airship, which is 550 feet long, with a 
diameter of 30 feet, lost a large quantity of gas.” 


The same paper tells us that the hostile attitude of the people 
was changed into amazement and even enthusiasm under the 
following circumstances. During the morning after the arrival 
of the dirigible: 


‘The maneuver-ground swarmed with people. All Lunéville 
took a holiday. Every officer in 






minions of the Kaiser are broad enough for the evolutions even 
of the latest Zeppelin. But the temptation to sail along the 
French frontier seems to have been irresistible, and the irony 
of fate has given the French authorities the opportunity of 
casting curious and by no means unintelligent eyes on the 
very last word in aerial dreadnoughts.” 

On turning to the German press we find the Taegliche Rundschau 
(Berlin) observing: ‘‘The officers of this airship can only be 
adequately dealt with in the way France dealt with Marshal 
Bazaine for the surrender of Metz—by court-martial.” ‘‘It 
was the unquestionable duty of the senior officer of Zeppelin IV,” 
remarks the Post (Berlin), ‘‘to blow up the airship and all on 
board,’’ instead of thus permitting its ‘‘priceless secrets” to be 

revealed to the French. 





the garrison was there, and many 
had brought their wives. The 
people did not say much, but 
looked at the Zeppelin and smiled. 
French sappers, holding down the 
airship, wore a broad grin. The 
peasants were massed behind and 
kept up a running fire of chaff. 
‘‘The bantering nots of the 
crowd turned to real enthusiasm 
when, at about 10.30, a little 
point showed in the sky and an 
aeroplane piloted by a French 
Army airman from Epinal glided 
to the ground, skimming low over 
the top of the Zeppelin. Another 
machine appeared, and then a 
third. They came down so close 
to the airship that their wings 
almost touched it. Then they 
flew above its length from stem 
to stern. Everybody was wild 





. 







The most serious view of the 
matter as regards England is 
taken by the London Pall Mail 
Gazette, which utters these sig- 
nificant words of ‘‘ warning’’: 








‘‘The German officers who were 
compelled to land their new Zep- 
pelin in the midst of a regiment 
of French cavalry at Lunéville 
must be feeling pretty small. 
It is the kind of ignominious end 
which will, inevitably, overtake 
a@ certain number of aircraft in 
war. No doubt, the French Gov- 
ernment will accept the proffered 
explanation that Zeppelin IV got 
above the clouds, lost her way, 
and so unwittingly violated 
French territory. There will. be 
no disposition to put an ugly in- 








rm O> ~ 





with delight.” 


The Germans have paid dearly 
for their rashness in sailing so 
close to that French frontier 
which seems to fascinate them, 
remarks the London Standard, 
and it goes on to say: 


camel?’’ 
* Ham.—‘ Or like a whale?”’ 


‘‘The German authorities have 
plumed themselves greatly on possessing unique superiority, not 
only in degree, but in kind, and they must be suffering consid- 
erable chagrin at the upshot of the ‘too clever by half’ tactics 
of the trial trip. There was no reason whatever why the Zep- 
pelin IV should not have kept to German territory. The do- 


THE FANTOM AIRSHIP. 
HaMLET—“ Do you see yonder cloud that’s almost in shape of a 
PoLtontus—" By the mass, and ’tis like a camel indeed.” 


Ham.—“ Methinks it is like a weasel.” 
Po.t.—‘ It is back’d like a weasel.”’ 


Pou.—" Very like a whale, but besides they all look like German 
airships." —(Hamlet, Act III, Scene 2.) 


terpretation on the incident. But 
we can not help saying that it 
has a considerable significance. 
The airship has not yet been 
taken over by the German Gov- 
_ ernment; she is, therefore, still 
technically a private craft, and, 
if she had not been forced to de- 
scend, the presence in her of 
German officers in uniform ‘would 
not have been known. Had she been seen in the air, the Gov- 
ernment would have disclaimed all responsibility for her. 
‘‘Tt was under precisely similar circumstances that the air- 
ship suspected of having made a trip over Sheerness was flying. 
A German airship was doing her acceptance trials at that time, 


—Lustige Blaetter (Berlin). 
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and the German Government were able to say that no army 
airship had been flying on the day in question. But the dé- 
menti did not exclude the possibility that the new vessel had 
made an experimental trip on her own account. Very likely, 
it is the zeal and enthusiasm of the officers on board, rather than 
the orders of the Government, which dictate these adventures; 
but the lesson to foreign Powers remains the same in either case. 
It is as far from Friedrichshafen to Lunéville as it is from Cux- 
haven to Harwich; it is proved, therefore, by the erratic Odyssey 
of Zeppelin IV, that aerial reconnaissance or invasion of these 
islands is easy, in the absence of any sufficient aerial fleet to 
resist the enterprise.” 


The Daily Mail sees in the affair a weakness of the German 
dirigible, for ‘‘an airship which is apt to be blown out of her 
course by a slight wind and suddenly find herself within the 
lines of a hostile army is still a 
very imperfect weapon.” 





ADRIANOPLE AND 
PEACE 


fe \HE WAR ENDED with 

the capture of Adrianople 

by the Bulgarians, believe 
most of the European press, who 
go on to discuss its influence on 
the peace terms. Adrianople was 
considered the key to the Bal- 
kan situation. The fortifications 
were constructed on the most 
modern plan, and with all the 
resources of scientific engineer- 
ing. It was no mere Plevna—a 
rude and primitive array of breast- 
works. It was equipped with the 
latest triumphs of German artil- 
lery, manned by a large garrison 
and commanded by a man, Shukri 
Pasha, whose prestige was scarcely 
diminished by his defeat. Such 
is the accordant testimony of the 
European papers. Has Turkey 
lost all when she has lost her 
mightiest stronghold? Can Bul- 
garia now dictate her own terms, 
claiming even an indemnity? 
These are the problems that agitate the minds of Europe’s 
writers. The Paris Soleil, organ of the Royalists, a broad- 
minded and brilliantly edited journal, remarks: 


“After the fall of Adrianople it seems as if a treaty of peace 
between the Balkan Powers and Turkey must immediately 
follow. The capture of this fortress was the problem which 
raised all the difficulties on which Kiamil Pasha made ship- 
wreck and the negotiations of London met their defeat. Adrian- 
ople taken, it seems most illogical and useless that an arduous 


and bloody struggle should still be continued up to the lines of 
Tchataldja.”’ 


The Pester Lloyd is much of the same opinion, and thinks the 
Allies should now be satisfied and rest on their laurels: 


‘All that their victory could bring the Allies in the shape of 
honor, fame, and increased power it has brought them. They 
now possess a fertile and favored stretch of country whose nat- 
ural gifts, increased by agriculture and fostering energy, will 
yield wealth in abundance. Their name will go down into his- 
tory as victors in a noteworthy war. They have freed their 
connationals from a yoke under which they have been crusht for 
centuries. Nor has our monarchy or the other Powers been 


grudging with regard to the long-discust question of the Al- 
banian frontier.” 


It is time to call a halt to Czar Ferdinand and his Bulgarians, 


EUROPEAN DIPLOMACY TRYING TO CATCH ‘* PEACE.”’ 


thinks the Hamburger Nachrichten, which is losing patience, 
and advocates peace: 


“If King Ferdinand rightly understands his business as a 
statesman, he must use the emotion which has been excited 
among his people on the fall of Adrianople for the political end of 
securing peace and settling with Rumania. Unless he does this, 
he may meet with a reactive movement which will prove danger- 
ous. ... This makes it all the more imperative on the Great 
Powers at this critical moment of Adrianople’s fall to impress 
upon Bulgaria that this wild recklessness must be checked.”’ 


The London Daily Mail thinks that now “any prolongation 
of the conflict would be folly.”” But the London Nation believes 
that the capture of Murad II.’s ancient capital—the sacred 
home of ancient Islam—willnot necessarily end the conflict. To 

quote the editorial of The Nation: 


‘*The fall of Adrianople is good 
news, but it will-not end the 
war unless it serves as a spur to 
European diplomacy. The Bul- 
garians are now free to hurl their 
entire army upon the Tchataldja 
lines. They have, quite naturally, 
resolved to accord no more truces 
before the final peace. It seems 
to follow that the Turks must 
either accord the full conditions 
of the victors, including a crip- 
pling indemnity, or else that Eu- 
rope must intervene, not merely 
to define the terms of peace, but 
also to stop the operations of 


‘‘There will be further fighting 
only if Bulgaria supposes that the 
Concert—the reestablishment of 
which should bring peace when 
the doctrine of the Balance only 
induced strife—is not unanimous 
and not in earnest, and reckons 
on extorting an indemnity by 
forcing her way to the Straits from 
which the Powers are resolved to 
exclude her. The continuance of 
the war under the influence of 
such a calculation as this would 
be a humiliating commentary on 
the weakness of European diplo- 
macy; but, above all, it would be 
@ criminal waste of human life.’’ 


The next step will be the 
capture of the Tchataldja forts, 
declares the London Times, and it appeals to the Powers to in- 
tervene. Yet this organ hopefully concludes: 


—Pasquino (Turin). 


‘“‘We trust that an honorable peace will now be concluded 
between the combatants without further useless bloodshed. 
Tho the fate of Adrianople was a foregone conclusion, it has 
hitherto been somewhat difficult to prescribe a new frontier for 
the Ottoman Empire in Europe while the Turkish flag was still 
flying upon various strongholds outside the fresh boundary pro- 
posed. The surrender of Janina to the Greeks, the capture of 
Djavid Pasha and a large Turkish force by the Servians, and 
the crowning of the patient hopes of the Bulgarians at Adrian- 
ople are all events which will facilitate the now imperative ces- 
sation of hostilities. . . . The storming of the Adrianople forts 
ought to terminate the war. That is the wish of Europe, ex- 
prest in terms to which both Turkey and the Allies are bound to 
pay heed, and we hope that the fighting reported at Tchataldja 
is not the prelude to an attempt to storm the lines which defend 
the Turkish capital. There are indications that already the 
Allies are more willing to listen to proposals of mediation, and 
the internal condition of Turkey should preclude the further 
pursuit of unavailing hopes at Constantinople. Europe has 
passed through great dangers, and at the moment of emergence 
the Powers will not brook without impatience any furthér at- 
tempt on either side to continue the struggle. The word must 
now go forth for a general sheathing of swords.—Translatiens 
made for Tur LiTERARY DiGEst. 
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COLOR PSYCHOLOGY IN BUSINESS 


the wider conduct of affairs, is played by the psychology 

of color, believes Mr. Will Bradley, writing in System 
(New York, April). Mr. Bradley’s posters, book-covers, and 
illustrations have made him famous, so he speaks on a subject 
like this with some authority. We understand too little, he 
thinks, the way in which colors are affected by juxtaposition, 
by daylight and by colored lights—yet these qualities, and their 
appeal, or lack of appeal, to human sympathy, are well worth 
our careful attention. Of two men with equally well-situated 
stores and the same goods in stock, one may outsell the other 
simply because he knows how to make his place attractive by 
color-groupings. The customer prefers one store to the other, 
but he does not know why. Mr. Bradley thinks that one man 
may even get the better of another in a business deal by wearing 
a searf-pin of a disconcerting color—but of this more anon. 
We read: 

‘‘Red is the most popular color. It is the first choice of the 
uneducated and of savage and barbaric people. It excites and 
enrages animals. A child who is given a toy paint-box will use 
more red than any other pigment. Green, when low in tone and 
inclined to yellow, as in nature, is a restful color, and next to 
red the most popular. But a combination of primary red with 
primary green presents two active and excitable colors. One is 
the complement of the other, and, when placed together, each is 
shown at its greatest intensity. The red then appears redder 
and the green greener than under any other conditions. 

‘‘Women, because they give more constant thought to the 


AN IMPORTANT PART in salesmanship, and even in 


‘selection of articles for personal adornment and the decoration 


of the home, are more sensitive to the personal appeal in color 
than are men. Every shop window, every store shelf, every 
counter, gives an opportunity for the use of color in making this 
personal appeal. Properly used, it is an ever-present silent 
salesman. 

‘*‘ Among the uneducated, the color sense is crude and barbaric. 
With education comes refinement. For example, a woman of 
the peasant type will wear a green skirt and a red waist with 
each color of full primary strength. While the personal appeal 
of these two colors is as great to the woman of education, her 
sense of refinement suggests a full suit of green, so low in tone 
that it is almost black, to which she will add only a touch of 
red, such as a single rose. 

‘“‘Nature employs green in large masses, tho seldom in its 
absolute purity. In the spring, when nature displays but a few 
colors, the green in the grass and leaves is at its brightest, but 
as other colors come, the greens grow darker and grayer, forming 
only a background. Red in nature is never found in masses, 
but only as in flowers, a few birds, and the spots on butterflies. 
A ehild will fill its arms with red roses. A woman of refined 
tastes will arrange one red rose with 4 few sprays of green leaves. 
This one fact is a key to color in salesmanship. In the appeal to 
popularity colors are used in large quantities which nature uses 
sparingly. Refinement demands the discriminating choice 
shown in nature....... 

‘‘With an understanding of these general principles, salesmen 
will realize that it is unwise to allow a customer to view consecu- 
tively several pieces of merchandise of practically the same color 
or to allow a customer to give any extended visual consideration 
to one color without permitting the eye to see the complementary 
colors. 

‘‘TInasmuch as one color appears of a different hue when placed 
beside another, and loses purity when viewed without its comple- 
ment, care should be given to the display of goods on shelves and 
the showing of goods on counters. ...... 

‘‘Unless for a permanent exhibit in which it forms a definite 
part of the color scheme, a store window should never have a 
background of highly finished wood of any definite color. Stained 
wood of any tone should only serve as a background for material 
which is used or worn under similar conditions. Men’s clothing 
constantly associated with desks and the paneled walls of offices 









and clubs can be shown against stained wood. But if the 
windows throughout are in one strong tone, clothing in colors 
not complementary to that tone will suffer by contrast.’ 


Now comes in Mr. Bradley’s engaging theory of the discon- 
certing searf-pin. He leads up to it gently, thus: 


‘*A directors’ room or an office to be used for conferences that 
require concentrated thought should be arranged in a harmony 
of low tones, such as olives, browns, russets, and grays. When 
the desk, tables, and chairs are in any of the brown stains usually 
applied to oak, the rug might be in an olive-green of about the 
same shade as the oak. These two tones—brown and olive— 
may be either dark or light and the room will remain restful. 
If the room is kept in a harmony of one tone throughout, such 
as olive-brown, or in blue-gray, red-gray, yellow-gray, or silver- 
gray, it can not be occupied for any length of time without tiring 
the nerves. Light tones of gray-green are restful to the eyes, 
but every office that is continually occupied should be provided 
with the complementary color to relieve the eye-strain. Obvious- 
ly this color note can not be in the shape of a single bright spot, 
such as a bouquet of red roses in an olive-green room or yellow 
chrysanthemums ina blue-gray scheme, as this one strong note 
would focus attention and divert thought. In one instance an 
emerald scarf-pin, worn in a room‘colored throughout in tones of 
brown, was so conspicuous as to become confusing, and placed 
the man who had to look at it at a disadvantage over the wearer. 
A ruby would have the same effect in an olive-green room. 

“To cite an illustration: 

“Imagine a man wearing an olive-brown coat and hat, a 
brown suit, brown shoes, reddish-brown cravat, and in his 
cravat an emerald. Suppose that he enters an office which is 
furnished throughout in tones of brown, and places his hat and 
coat where it can be seen by himself but not by his conferee. 
Immediately we have a subtle setting fora melodrama. He has 
his companion at a disadvantage. If he wishes by a sane and 
logical presentation of his case to furnish a convincing argument, 
he will be handicapped. While the olives of his coat and hat so 
harmonize the browns as to rest and not excite his own eye 
nerves, the emerald, because it is the one vivid complementary 
color note to the brown, will so focus and hold the eyes of the 
observer as to distract his attention from the subject under 
discussion.” 





DOES BIG GAME SPREAD DISEASE ?—It is proposed 
by Dr. Warrington Yorke, an English physician, that the ex- 
termination of big game, instead of being deprecated, should 
be encouraged, on the ground that the animals spread disease. 
Especially, the large African mammals are accused of perserving 
and disseminating the dreaded ‘‘sleeping-sickness.’”’ The plan 
has not met the approval of naturalists, but The Hospital (Lon- 
don, March 29) thinks there is something to be said for trying 
it in a limited area, to see whether the results bear out Dr. 
Yorke’s theory. Says this paper: 


“Tt is hardly surprizing that Dr. Warrington Yorke’s pro- 
posals for exterminating big game, on the assumption that they 
are the chief permanent reservoir of sleeping-sickness, met with 
little sympathy from an audience at the Zoological Society, 
which included men whose interests are bound up.with the 
preservation of animals of all kinds, such as Dr. Chalmers 
Mitchell, the curator of ‘The Zoo,’ and Mr. Walter Rothschild, 
to mention two only. Yet all that Dr. Yorke really appeared 
to urge was that a thoroughly scientific experiment should be 
undertaken in some particular district of the fly area to see 
what effect the extermination of the game would have on the 
spread of the disease. A good case can be made out for the 
preservation of the wild life, as well as the wild animals, by nat- 
uralists, zoologists, and scientists generally, but we have much 
less sympathy with the selfish and superficial claims of the mere 
sportsman.” 3.4 
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WANTED—AN ALASKAN AERO MAIL 


N AEROPLANE mail-service for the snow-clad wilds 
A of Alaska is proposed by Lieut. Gerald E. Cronin, of the 
9th U. S. Infantry in Flying (New York, April). During 

the last session of Congress the postal authorities asked for means 
to try the experiment, but were refused, largely owing to the 
opposition of Representative Moon, of Tennessee. The editor of 





Horse in less than two hours, assuming the machine to be travel- 
ing at the average rate of between fifty and sixty miles an hour, 
which is now the standard speed for aeroplanes. At White 
Horse, machines could be changed for the-next stage of the 
journey to Selkirk, 272 miles distant. The trip from White 


Horse to Selkirk could be made in little over four and one-half - 


hours, as against the present time of twenty-four. Within an- 
other three hours Dawson would be reached. At this point 
considerable delay could be eliminated by the aero-mail service, 
and a five-and-a-half-hour flight would bring it to Fort Yukon 
which lies under the Arctic 























A UNITED STATES MAIL TEAM NEAR NOME, ALASKA. 


This is one of the best mail-carrying teams in Alaska. In the yearly races for large prizes the best 
team has made a time of 82 hours and two minutes to cover the distance of 412 miles between Cripple 
Creek and Nome. This stands as the record time; and when not racing it takes teams from three to five 
times that long to cover the distance. The aeroplane, flying in a ciara line, cuts the distance down to 
half and covers it in between four to five hours. 


‘* Almost any of the aeroplanes 
that pass the U.S. Army tests 
could be used for mail-carrying, 
altho larger surfaces and inclosed 
body would be more suitable. 
The new requirements for the 


suitable type, which can be 
fitted with automatic stabilizers, 
to afford additional safety. The 
inclosed body, heated with the 
heat derived from the motor, 
will make it possible to travel in 
the coldest weather when horse 
sleds and dog teams are held up. 

‘*While it can easily be expect- 
ed that an aeroplane of this type 
will travel for four hours with- 
out stopping, at a minimum 
speed of fifty-five miles an hour 
in straight line, in the beginning 
the stations could be closer, say, 
100 to 150 miles from each other, 
which could easily be covered 
at a single flight. Allowing a 
load of between 50 and 150 
pounds of mail to each flight, 











Flying expresses the opinion, in a preliminary note, that Mr. 
Moon’s acquaintance with the subject is not of the best, and he 
endorses Lieutenant Cronin’s views on the subject. Alaska, 
he says, is as easily traversed by the air route_as the Alps, the 
Pyrenees or the Apennines, all of which have been flown over. 
‘‘ Aero mail,’’ says the editor, ‘‘can do more good for Alaska than 
anything else that Congress can give it.”” We read: 


‘*To the people who live in the Central States where the mail 
is collected and delivered many times a day, and the combination 
of fast trains, automobiles, and other up-to-date facilities, unre- 
stricted by any physical obstructions, affords them quick and 
reliable mail-service, aero mail may seem a vagary, and they may 
smile at Harry Jones’s attempt to compete with the fast Boston- 
New York express and parcel post in carrying baked beans to 
bean lovers along the Boston-New York route. But to those 
who live in the isolated places in northern Alaska, and in the 
Arctic Circle, and have to wait weeks and months for their mail 
for news from the active, outer world, aero mail looms up as a 
veritable relief. And one who is in touch with the swift develop- 
ments of aviation conceives of an aeroplane line over the White 
Pass, or from White Horse down the Yukon to St. Michael and 
Nome, and looks forward to the establishment of such a line with 
eager expectancy. ...... 

‘‘A hydroaeroplane fitted to carry a hundred-pound load of 
mail could fly from the steamer’s dock at Skagway to White 





which is only a fraction of the 
load which the machines must 
carry to pass the military tests, the problem of mail-carrying in 
Alaska would be happily solved, and the great handicap of inac- 
cessibility being removed, Alaska would start in a new period 
of development, industrial and social. 

‘‘The rivers are the commercial arteries of Alaska. In sum- 
mer steamers ply; in winter dog sledges glide over the frozen sur- 
face. Real business activities continue in Alaska only dur- 
ing the summer months; in the winter those people who do not 
‘mush’ out to Seattle and civilization merely exist until the 
next season. 

‘“‘The southeastern coastis girt with the greatest mountains 
and glaciers of the continent; but the broad northern valleys 
of the shoal Yukon and its tributaries, and of the streams that 
flow toward the Arctic, are mostly low-stretching country, bare 
hills of not much ruggedness, and great plains of tundras, or 
moss ridges, and soggy lagoon-dotted marshland. 

‘* Along these streams that are too shallow for navigation, and 
over this low, bare country, the aeroplane, adapted for water 
work as well, could be of a most excellent and practical service 
to-day, linking the now isolated camps and settlements of the 
interior and Arctic coast with the markets of civilization. It is 
Uncle Sam’s business to serve all of his citizens, not merely those 
dwelling conveniently in cities. 

‘*And who ean say that, once initiated, an aero-mail service 
would not be found feasible to extend to take. the place of the 
slow steamer and sledge service now maintained?”’ 





From Seattle to Nome (all sea route) 
From Seattle to St. Michael (all sea route) 
From Seattle to Dawson (via Skagway) 
From Seattle to Eagle (via Skagway and Dawson) 
From Seattle to Circle (via Skagway and Dawson) 
From Seattle to Rampart (via Skagway and Dawson) 
From Seattle to Tanana (via Skagway and Dawson) 
From Seattle to Fairbanks (via Skagway and Dawson) 
From Seattle to Iditarod (via Skagway and Dawson) 





TIME REQUIRED FOR MAIL TO REACH DIFFERENT POINTS IN ALASKA FROM SEATTLE AT PRESENT, AND 
ADVANTAGE TO BE GAINED WITH AEROPLANES. 


Summer Winter * Aeroplane 
Pere oer 8 days no changes 40 days 5 days 5% hours 
Sep eon we 9 days no changes 36 days 5 days 3% hours 
Me TEEPE 9 days 2 changes 10 days 4 days 9% hours 
pois ote he wack 11 days 3 changes 12 days 4 days 11% hours 
Sp eae 12 days 3 changes 15 days 4 days 14% hours 
na ee ae 14 days 3 changes 20 days 4 days 20 hours 
eGo eee 14 days 3 changes 19 days 4 days 21 hours 
sean ewas 16 days 4 changes 14 days 5 days 1% hours 
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4 changes 34 days 5 days 8 _ hours 
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Illustrations by courtesy of ‘‘ Flying,'’ New York. 








OSCAR BIDER IN HIS FIVE-HOUR FLIGHT FROM PAU TO MADRID. 


This picture shows the thorough practicability of using aeroplanes for carrying mail in mountainous and isolated places. This flight 
was over a distance of close to 250 miles; other flights over mountains have been made by a score of aviators. Compared with an aero- 
plane the dog team shown on the opposite page looks absurdly primitive—and it is in many ways. : 














CUTTING RED TAPE TO SAVE. LIFE 


{- | \HREE unprecedented things done by President Wilson, 
in connection with the recent Ohio floods, are warmly 
commended by The Journal of the American Medical 

Association (Chicago, April 5). While highly significant of the 

attitude of the President.and the new Administration toward 

the activities of the . 


« 


“The second was to direct the Secretaries of the Treasury 
and of War to send at once into the afflicted districts all of 
the available medical officers of the Public Health Service and 
of the Army. Government surgeons have been sent before to 
establish quarantine, and to stamp out existing epidemics. But 
so far as we know, this is the first time that the health officers of 
the Federal Government have been ordered into a region 
to prevent the breaking out of epidemics and disease. Again, 
the quiet common sense 
and disregard of govern- 





Federal Government, 










these steps were taken 
so quietly, and so much 
as a matter of course, 
that most of those who 
read of them in dis- 
patches from Washing- 
ton probably saw no 
significance in the or- 
ders. The Presidential 
acts so highly praised 
were as follows: 


“The first was that 
the crews and equip- 
ments from the life-sa- 
ving stations on Lake 
Michigan and Lake Erie 
were ordered to proceed 
at once to the flooded dis- 
tricts to assist in saving 
lives. Like all simple 
but unprecedented acts, 


ARCTIec¢ 


ALEuTiAN (SLANDS 


Om USS 





NORTH PACIFIC 


mental red tape on the 
part of the President 
must win the commen- 
dation of every sensible 
citizen. 

‘‘The third thing the 
President did was to 
order ten thousand vac- 
cine points and a thou- 
sand ampules of anti- 
typhoid serum sent at 
once into Ohio and In- 
diana for use in pre- 
venting epidemics of 
smallpox and typhoid. 
He did not expect the 
Government surgeons 
to go to their work 
without being properly 
equipped. They were 
to be given all the aid 
that science could give 
them. Modern bacteri- 


OCEAN ology and sanitation 








the common sense of 
this move commends 


MAIL ROUTES IN ALASKA. 


have proved that small- 
pox, which generally 











itself at once to all. 
Boats were lacking, and 


the Government had them. Experienced men were needed, and 
the Government had‘them. The season of navigation on the 
lake is closed at present, and there was no great need for the life- 
saving crews at their stations. What more natural than to use 
the trained men and the special equipment of the Life-Saving 
Service to save lives in the flooded (districts ? 


breaks out following 
great disasters, can be 
prevented and stamped out by vaccination. Extensive experi- 
ence in the United States Army and elsewhere has proved posi- 
tively, in the last three years, that typhoid can be prevented 
by proper vaccination. 

‘The nation is fortunate in having as its Chief Executive a 
man who does not fear official red tape, moss-grown precedents, 
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or the opposition of the ignorant and fanatical followers of fan- 
tastic cults, but who will caimly, fearlessly, and sensibly place 
at the disposal of any stricken or afflicted community all the 
available resources of the Government and of modern science 
for the prevention of disease and the saving of life.”’ 





MIRACULOUS HARVESTS 


T FIRST GLANCE there seems something fabulous 
A about the report of a method of cultivation whereby 
twenty seeds of grain yield an increase of over 700,000, 
and that within a year! But the tale is sober fact, accredited 
by competent and trustworthy witnesses. A detailed account 
of the method is given in a late number of Le Correspondant 
(Paris). While the prodigious increase mentioned was obtained 
in an exceptional case with a personal attention and care making 
it equivalent to ‘‘laboratory work,” it is declared that practical 
experiments on a larger scale were very successful. We read: 


“‘The principle is simple. It consists in preparing seed-beds 
in widely spaced lines on very mellow land; then at the end of 
two months dividing the tufts springing from each grain, replant- 
ing each of these rooted shoots thus detached; and finally in 
hoeing and earthing up these new plants many times in such 
manner as to provoke at all the points brought into intimate 
contact with the earth the growth of numerous adventitious 
shoots, each of which bears an ear. 

‘It is, in sum, a combination of ‘slipping,’ transplanting, and 
pruning. 

‘*The system is, in truth, not new, but a very ancient one, used 
immemorially by the Chinese, and to it is due the enormous yield 
of their fields, which have been treated like gardens. 

‘While our peasants throw broadcast handfuls of grain on the 
harrowed earth, offering rich pasturage to pillaging birds and 
rodents, the Chinaman, after furrowing the earth with his 
wooden plowshare, without turning it, crumbles each lump 
in his hands till it is like fine powder. This done, at planting 
time he walks slowly down each furrow carrying a grain-drill 
which is a marvel of ingenious simplicity. 

‘Picture to yourself two pointed plowshares about twenty 
inches apart and connected by a transverse bar supporting a 
hopper filled with grain, from which issue two slender bamboo 
tubes designed to conduct the grains so that each will drop in 
the wake of one of the shares. The diameter of each tube is just 
great enough to allow the passage of one grain at a time without 
letting it drop until it receives the impulse of a slight shock 
given by means of the handles which complete the apparatus: 

‘*The sower pushes the drill in front of him, inclining it now 
to the right and now to the left, in such sort that each inclination 
causes the issue of a single seed, which is instantly prest under 
by the track of one foot or the other. The seed-plot is thus made 
in the form of a ‘quincunx,’ each planted grain being at a distance 
of sixteen to twenty inches from its neighbors in every direction. 

‘*At the end of a few weeks germination begins. When the 
young plant is ten or twelve inches in height, there are a score of 
stalks about its stem each provided with a fringe of rootlets. 
The farmer covers each with loose earth by means of careful 
hoeing, thus raising the level of the furrow. Each stalk again 
proliferates, and there are soon fifteen to twenty new stalks 
around its stem, which detach themselves. All are the indirect 
issue of a single grain, which proves therefore to have been the 
parent of 300 to 400 stalks, each bearing an ear. 

‘*Transferring this method to experimental fields and perfect- 
ing it, it has been found possible to separate from the stem each 
of the primitive stalklets with its own roots, transplant it, and 
then treat in the same way each of the new plants thus formed. 

“Thus Philippe Miller planted a seed in the experimental 
gardens at Cambridge in June, 1776; in August, 1777, he obtained 
as a harvest from this single seed 576,000 seeds. For unknown 
reasons the experiment was not repeated until June 12, 1903. 
On this date our own compatriot Bellenoux treated in this 
manner twenty grains of wheat planted in one square yard of 
carefully mellowed earth. On August 9 he separated and re- 
planted the numerous stalklets springing from the earth. On 
October 8 of the same year, then on March 3 of the next year, 
and finally on May 13 he repeated the operation. On July 30, 
1904, each of h’s twenty grains had produced 604 clumps bear- 
ing 28,388 ears, containing a total of 709,701 grains. 





‘‘This prodigious harvest corresponds to a yield of nearly three 
tons to the acre.” 


To the objection that this was essentially a laboratory method, 
and therefore impractical, it is replied that recent experiments 
have proved its success on a large scale: 


“‘Toward the end of October, 1911, a Frenchwoman, Mlle. 
Louise Chevalier, residing at Tiflis, in the Caucasus, planted 
one grain of barley. As soon as the young plant issued from 
the soil it was earthed up with care, and produced fifteen stalks. 
In February and March, 1912, two new earthings produced 
ninety-nine stalks. By May 12, the single grain had produced 
212 stalks, and on June 10 our compatriot harvested 236 stalks, 
212 ears, and 5,300 grains. 

“This yield of 530,000 per’ cent. encouraged her to put 
21% acres of land under cultivation. One of our Tiflis readers, 
to whom we owe these interesting figures, tells me that the field 
is now (December) in its first earthing, and that from a planting 
of one grain in a space eighteen inches square there have 
sprung 20,000 clumps, each of twelve to fifteen stalks, which wiil 
be correspondingly multiplied this spring. 

“Further still, an Algerian colonist, Mr. Bourdiol-Humbert, 
has been planting wheat and oats in the same fields for five years, 
without the application of manure. He makes his furrows 
thirty-six inches apart and plants the seeds therein at a distance 
of twenty inches from each other. Then he harrows the eartl: 
constantly, stirring the soil, destroying its parasites, and keeping 
it pulverized. For five years, without fertilizing, withoui 
distribution of crops, and without rotation, he has harvested an 
average yield of 1,800 pounds of oats per acre and 1,600 of wheat; 


while his neighbor’s yield was a scant 830 pounds of oats and 
500 of wheat.” 


The writer concludes by warmly urging the undertaking of 
similar experiments in France, and they would be doubtless 
equally fruitful of good in America.—Translation made for Tur 
Literary DiceEsj. 





TO WARN LINERS OF ICE 


HE BREAK-UP of the ice off the North Atlantic coast 

is to be watched this spring by a vessel whose business 

it is to be to warn Atlantic ‘diners of possible danger. 

Every steamship will know hereafter just when there are bergs 
or ice-fields, and how and when they are moving. Last year 
two of our scout-cruisers acted as ice-patrols after the Titanic 
disaster, and this year the derelict-destroyer Seneca and the 
revenue cutter Miami will patrol the steamship lanes. An- 


other sentry will also be on duty. Says Science (New York, 
March 28): 


‘*We learn from the London Times that an arrangement has 
been made for . . . stationing a vessel for ice observation to the 
north of the steamship routes across the North Atlantic. In 
accordance with the advice of a special conference summoned 
by the Board of Trade to consider the best means of giving 
effect to this reeommendation, it is proposed that a vessel should 
be stationed off the east coast of North America to the north 
of the steamship routes during the coming spring to watch the 
break-up of the ice and to report its movement on the way to 
the routes. The Scotia, a whaler, formerly employed in the 
Scott Antarctic Expedition, has been chartered to carry out 
this work, and it is anticipated that she will be ready to leave 
Dundee, where she is at present lying, about the end of this 
month. * The vessel is being fitted with a Marconi wireless in- 
stallation having a long range, so that she will be able to keep 
in touch with the wireless stations in Newfoundland and Labra- 
dor. The cost of the expedition will be shared between his 
majesty’s Government and the principal Atlantic steamship 
lines. In order to make the necessary observations in-connec- 
tion with the movement of the ice, there will be three scientific 
observers in the Scotia. As the vessel will from time to time be 
stationary, it is expected that these observers will be able to 
make oceanographical and meteorological observations as to 
currents, etc., which will be of general scientific interest, as 
well as of direct value to the work in hand. The Scotia is a 
wooden bark of 357 tons, built at Drammen in 1872, and is fitted 
with an auxiliary steam-engine.”’ 
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‘‘ TUBULAR”’ HALOS PRODUCED BY URANIUM AND RADIUM HALOS IN 


THE FLOW OF RADIOACTIVE SOLU- ONE ROCK SPECIMEN (URANIUM 
TION ALONG MINERAL VEINS. 


HALO ON RIGHT). 











CONCENTRIC HALOS PRODUCED BY 
RADIUM @ AND RADIUM C. 


GREATLY ENLARGED PHOTOGRAPH 
SHOWING SEVERAL CONCENTRIC 
HALOS. 








HALOS IN ROCKS 


URIOUS TINY HALOS occurring in certain minerals 
(3 are described and discust by Prof. J. Joly, one of the 
world’s authorities on subjects of this nature, in the 
{fuxley Lecture delivered at the University of Birmingham, 
ingland. It is published in the new English scientific period- 
ical Bedrock and reprinted in The Scientific American Supple- 
ment (New York, March 1). Professor Joly believes that the 
halos are due to specks of radioactive matter entangled in the 
minerals, which have sent out, through long ages, a bombard- 
ment of particles so small that they travel straight through the 
solid substance until finally stopt by the atoms in their way. 
The halo marks the limit of their progress. Some interesting 
deductions are made from all this by Professor Joly, who says: 


‘In certain minerals, notably the brown variety of mica 
known as.biotite, the microscope reveals minute circular marks 
occurring here and there, quite irregularly. The most usual 
appearance is that of a circular area darker in color than the 
surrounding mineral. The radii of these little disk-shaped 
marks when well defined are found to be remarkably uniform, 
in some cases four hundredths of a millimeter and in others 
three hundredths, about. These are the measurements in bio- 
tite. In other minerals the measurements are not quite the 
same as in biotite. Such minute objects are quite invisible to 
the naked eye. In some rocks they are very abundant, indeed 
they may be crowded together in such numbers as to darken 
the color of the mineral containing them. They have long been 
a mystery to petrologists. 

‘Close examination shows that there is always a small speck 
of foreign body at the center of the circle, and it is often possi- 
ble to identify the nature of this central substance, small tho 
it be. Most generally it is found to be the mineral zircon. 
Now this mineral was shown by Strutt to contain radium in 
quantities much exceeding those found in ordinary rock sub- 
stances. Some other mineral may occasionally form the nu- 
cleus, but we never find any which is not known to be specially 
likely to contain a radioactive substance. . . . When the circle 
is very perfect and the central mineral clearly defined at its 
center we find by measurement that the radius of the darkened 
area is generally 0.033 millimeter. It may sometimes be 0.040 
millimeter. These are always the measurements in biotite. 
in other minerals the radii are a little different. ...... 

“The question arises whether the darkened area surrounding 
the zireon may not be due to the influence of the radioactive 
substances contained in the zircon. The extraordinary uni- 
formity of the radial measurements of perfectly formed halos 
(to use the name by which they have long been known) suggests 
that they may be the result of alpha radiation.” 


What ‘‘alpha radiation” is and how it may account for these 
curious halos are thus explained: : 


“Tt is now well established that a helium atom is expelled 
from certain of the radioactive elements at the moment of trans- 
formation. The helium atom or alpha ray leaves the trans- 
forming atom with a velocity which varies in the different radio- 
active elements, but which is always very great, attaining as 








much as .. . a velocity which, if unchecked, would carry the 
atom round the earth in less than two seconds. ...... 

‘*When an alpha ray is discharged from the transforming ele- 
ment into a gaseous medium its velocity is rapidly checked and 
its energy absorbed. . . . A highly remarkable fact was found 
out by Bragg. The effect of the atom traversed by the ray to 
check the velocity of the ray is independent of the physical 
and chemical condition of the atom. He measured the ‘stop- 
ping power’ of a medium by the distance the ray can penetrate 
into it compared with the distance to which it can penetrate in 
air. The less the ratio the greater the stopping power. The 
stopping power of a substance is proportional to the square 
root of its atomic weight. The stopping power of an atom is 
not altered if it is in chemical union with another afom. The 
atomic weight is the one quality of importance. The physical 
state, whether the element is in the solid, liquid, or gaseous 
state, is unimportant. And when we deal with molecules the 
stopping power is simply proportional to the sum of the square 
roots of the atomic weights of the atoms entering into the mole- 
eule. This... obviously enables us to calculate what the 
range in any substance of known chemical composition and 
density will be, compared with its range in air.”’ 


This being the case, Professor Joly points out, we can at once 
account for the definite radius in the halos as simply represent- 
ing the range of the ray in biotite. The furthest-reaching ray 
will define the radius of the halo. He goes on: 


‘*Now here we possess a means of at once confirming or re- 
jecting the view that the halo is a radioactive phenomenon and 
oceasionéd by alpha radiation; for we can calculate what the 
range of these rays will be in biotite, availing ourselves of Bragg’s 
additive law, already referred to. When we make this calcula- 
tion we find that radium C just penetrates 0.033 millimeter and 
thorium C 0.040 millimeter. The proof is complete that we 
are dealing with the effects of alpha rays.”’ 


How this phenomenon may give us some clue to the age of 
‘ the minerals in which it occurs, and also to some of the pecu- 
liarities of the earth’s crust itself, is thus explained: 


‘Finally, there is one very certain and valuable fact to be 
learned from the halo. The halo has established the extreme 
rarity of radioactivity as an atomic phenomenon. One and all 
of the speculations as to the slow breakdown of the commoner 
elements may be dismissed. The halo shows that the mica of 
the rocks is radioactively sensitive. . . . We are evidently jus- 
tified in the belief that had other elements been radioactive we 
must either find characteristic halos produced by them, or else 
find a complete darkening of the mica. The feeblest alpha rays 
emitted by the relatively enormous quantities of the prevailing 
elements, acting over the whole duration of geological time, and 
it must be remembered that the halos we have been studying 
are comparatively young, must have registered their effects on 
the very sensitive minerals. 

‘And thus we are safe in concluding that the common ele- 
ments, and, indeed, many which would be called rare, are pos- 
sest of a degree of stability which has preserved them unchanged 
since the beginning of geological time. Each unaffected flake 
of mica is thus unassailable proof of a fact which, but for 
the halo, would probably have been: for ever beyond our. 
cognizance.” 








N WHAT may be termed our new school of cartoonists— 
Robinson, Minor, Cesare—one is often reminded of a 
French counterparts, Forain. Whether they derive from 

him or are merely coevals is a problem yet to settle. Mr. R. 

L. Roeder, who takes up the question and treats it in part in the 

Boston Transcript, is content to call our fellow workers merely 

‘*counterparts’”’ of the Frenchman whom he judges ‘“‘the first 

of living caricaturists.” To compare him with the American 

group would, he declares, be ‘‘a flattering estimation” of them. 

In the pages of the Paris Figaro, Forain’s drawing has for years 








on their backs, a man giving aid, a tender, impotent priest bend- 
ing with a ritual gesture, behind him an acolyte, robust and 
quiet, waits patiently for the end of the ceremony; no more than 
that. Description usually magnifies the idea of death and in- 
vests it with horror; here it depreciates it and produces another 
kind of terror, far subtler, because here the inference reflects on 
life. It is as if the artist, evoking the scene, threw you this 
sharply nonchalant question: ‘Life being what it is, what is 
there so terrible in death? Look there!’ But this pity of in- 
difference at the supreme moment, when the end and the delivery 
are in sight, becomes yet more keen when it considers a scene in 
which life, unrelieved by death, is the subject. You have 
there the drawing of the paralytic 
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woman. Three figures compose the 
design, each inclining toward the 
other. A nun is standing, raising 
by the arm an old peasant woman, 
who, bent with age and disease, 
rises, assisted by her husband, from 
a wheel chair. She is the central 
figure; we see merely her back and 
head, then the stiffened arms,:sup- 
ported on either side; with that the 
whole story is told. There is no 
attempt to render it by the expres- 
sion of her face, a doubtful expedi- 
ent, and one apt to miscarry; but 
it appears in the few hurried lines 
of her body and in the attitudes 
of her companions. Nothing could 
be more troubling than Forain’s 
observation at this point: The dis- 
tinction between the solicitude of 


the nun and that of the man. It 
“— 


is more eloquent in praise of the 
artist than a set eulogy. The man’s 
eyes are on his wife; the nun’s are 








BLESSING THE TROOPS. 


A few strokes picture regiments. Forain ‘‘expresses his idea without a superfluous mark.”’ 


been a feature of the Monday’s issue. In any assembling of his 
work, as Mr. Roeder points out, ‘‘one begins by observing his 
great respect for the people.” He was the son of a workman, 
and ‘‘no other class is so kindly observed.’’ This fellow-feeling 
has ‘‘ provoked his finest conceptions,’ and, moreover, it is ‘‘the 
law of his suggestive style.”” We read: 


“I speak of sympathy in a caricaturist; essential if his ridi- 
cule is to prove of influence. It implies in this case a profundity 
of character above intellectual triviality. In Forain it has 
outgrown the barren province of satire and emerges in a recent 
series of etchings, executed at Lourdes, in the improvisations of 
an excited imagination, at last noble in expression; at this point 
the satirist passes away, burns himself out, and the naked mind. 
celebrates Lourdes with all its powers of compassion, the shrine 
where miracles are invoked to restore sick creatures from the 
death that would cure them; but the shiver of hope can not pass 
his bitter pen. He gives them a life of record, and the work is 
his reward; because going back to Rembrandt nothing is so beau- 
tiful. Yet they are no mere story-telling. The satire on pros- 
perity of beggars and menials and drunkards, the daily satire 
which any man can see shifting about him through a thousand 
shapes wherever he moves, in Forain is mastered and distilled 
into a style caustic and reticent as his own (and their) habit of 
thought. I would suggest that in this style the manner of the 
people is transubstantiated; its noble irony is theirs as well 
as his. 

‘*Tf the scene represent a crisis, such, for instance, as the sacra- 
ments of the dying, one is made to feel, with awe, the insignifi- 
cance of that crisis. For whatisit? 'Two haggard men stretched 





downcast. Her impassive expres- 
sion is not indifference, tho if he 
raised his eyes and caught it, he 
might think it such, for he frowns 
with distress. Her bitter patience 
has been worn smooth by ceaseless contact with the harshest 
forms of suffering; her calm seems detached and unfathom- 
able, and is in so far religious; it must impress a sufferer; 
certainly it excites the curiosity of an observer. [If the sister 
has any thought at all, it is evidently clear, trained, and prac- 
tical; whereas the vigorous peasant appears to us helpless as a 
child, affectionate as a dog, bareheaded, bewildered, and doting, 
his heart beating with greedy hope. Then as you look at the 
old woman’s shoulders hung above her silly head and at her rigid 
body, as searchingly as if the artist’s scrutiny were turned on 
you, you feel his question: What kind of a life froze up these 
bones? and what in fact could life mean to her, brutal and 
exacting, year after year, without outlook, without ambition, 
driven only by goading physical necessity, by treacherous heroes, 
of reward, longer and drier and more ingeniously abusive than 
a beast’s until finally here we have the end of all effort, the con- 
summation of many stubborn impulses, the paralytic’s chair, 
this plank for the living?”’ 


Forain has evolved a technical method, ample as Rembrandt’s, 
says Mr. Roeder, by way of critical appreciation. ‘‘He expresses 
his idea without a superfluous mark; a few sweeping outlines 
suggest all that he needs of the figure, the several essential spots 
complete the study.’”’ He began by being literal, we are told, 
and only gradually eliminated superficialities; but ‘‘this syn- 
thetic style is always exact.” ‘‘In one broad sweep of a young 
soldier’s arm at salute he can put all the dapper contentment of 
the boy; he can stretch a beggar’s hand so that it will beg for- 
ever; he can draw a politician’s eye, with the good man in bed 
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vast and flabby and meditative, so as to transform the bedroom 
into a senate-hall and the servant carrying the breakfast-tray 
into an adoring public devouring the crumbs.” It is only 
technically, judges Mr. Roeder, that Forain and the American 
can be compared. Further: 


‘‘Between him and Robinson, for instance, there is barely an 
illusory likeness, that of their gallant style. There is, I suppose, 
an inherent restriction in all exaggeration (and in particular of 
the grotesque) which makes all cartoonists alike, because all 
are limited; certainly it is true that there is more resemblance 
between the drunk than the sober. But to make technical power 
the ground of comparison in this case is to compare two instru- 
ments about equally perfect; until the performers play upon 
them there is no great distinction to be made; when they do, 
unfortunately there is no further reconciliation possible. ‘ The 
high-strung, nervous chagrin of Forain’s humor and the dry, 
facetious cast of Robinson’s are, to say the least, heterogeneous. 
No doubt comparisons are doubly odious when two caricaturists 
are pitted and the inference drawn with blood; but none the less 
selection breeds. 

‘‘Forain is an excellent caricaturist, but he is so because he 
is so much more. 

‘The lowest form of caricature is that which resorts to alle- 
gory; the highest, that which seizes its victim without violating 
the shape of life; that is legitimate sorcery. Consider in this 
light the American cartoonists. How often allegory is all! 
Roosevelt at a soda-stand, the faucets ticketed with his party 
measures—suffragism, tariff reform, etc.—and the question 
What will you have? Or the Mexicans as dwarfs playing on a 
powder-barrel, the United States; or a negro prize-fighter 
crunching the bleached bones of the vanquished. The last is a 
subject treated by a cartoonist (Robinson, I think) in the better 
vein I have indicated. He produces Governor Foss in the ring 
with a fatuous gesture deprecating the struggle: ‘No, no, gen- 
tleman, we can not stop it.’ This is nearer Forain’s manner, 
when to have a fling at a kindred subject, idyllic love, he draws 
the ‘Bower.’ A manand woman have taken to love the country; 
they are sitting under a trellis by the waterside. He sprawls 
blissfully across the table, holding her limp hand; she leans 
back languidly on a stiff, unyielding chair; while over the yawn 
she can not suppress a decent fan is fluttering. To this scene 
an empty siphon and two glasses stand witness; over it her 
abandoned roses hang their heads. 

‘Plainly Forain is no reformer; he is imaginative and cynical. 
When he draws a criminal’s head in the dock (one of the Anar- 
chists of a recent trial) his mottoruns: ‘Please move, Inspector; 
the photographers can not see me.’ When he draws Jaurés, the 
Socialist orator who has ebeen opposing in the Chamber of 
Deputies the projects of military reform aimed against Germany, 
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he puts him to bed and introduces the maid with the breakfast- 
tray, saying devilishly; ‘Monsieur dreamed all night in German,’ 
to which Jaurés with a guilty sigh: ‘Ah, yes! I dreamed that I 
was speaking in the Reichstag.’ 
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EVEN THE PENNIES OF THE POOR. 
(Cesare in the New York Sun.) 


The allegorical method dominating one of the new men among 
American caricaturists. 


‘Tt is useless, and it would be unjust, to oppose the superior 
refinement of Forain’s humor to that of the Americans; nor 
do I think that (tho the most evident) the important consid- 

eration. And a conscious effort for re- 











finement always ends in affectation. No, 
not refinement, but observation. Does 
an American caricaturist draw and ob- 
serve life like Hokusai, for instance, the 
‘old man mad for design’ who died al- 
most a centenarian and cried then that 
if the gods had but given him ten years 
more he might have known how to 
draw, or, like Forain to-day, whose eye 
upon you is a ruthless inquisition, wither- 
ing and dissecting, in every sense discom- 
posing you, or, like Rembrandt the day 
before yesterday, inflamed with vision? 
These men were forever studying, noting, 
inquiring, consuming the world about 
them; they absorbed it with such intensity 
that the heat of their perception refined 
it; and so if their kind will do, the 
American caricature will refine itself in- 
evitably, as consciously it never will.” 


In France, so we are told, ‘‘Forain’s 
wit is applauded (as if wit were genius!) 
and Forain’s eye is feared, because the 
dummies are recognized true to ‘type.”’ 
For years he has been publicly known 








DIFFICULTY IN THE WAY OF SCIENTIFIC SELECTION. 
CuHorvus OF EUGENISsTs—‘ What's the matter?” 
—Boardman Robinson in the N. Y. Tribune. 


as a caricaturist and nothing else, but 
his recent exhibition reveals his beliefs 
and ‘‘the man himself.’’ 
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IMMODEST COLLEGE ADVERTISING 


ODESTY in declaring its own virtues may be bad for 
M the products of commerce, but it seems to be thought 
good for colleges. At least the officers of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching think so. In their 
latest report they observe that ‘‘any college advertising which 
aims to attract students to an institution or to a department 
because that institution or department desires more students, is 
almost sure to be harmful.”’ Such a statement seems to hit at 
the roots of one of the deep-seated activities of our college 
administrative system, but the-Foundation is not without the 
evidence of the kind of thing it reprobates. A Western college 
is declared to include in the biographies of its professors such 
details as their editorships of college annuals, class notes on their 
relative popularity, degrees they ‘are expected to receive, the 
scholastic attainments of their wives, the number of their 
children, and finally their portraits, which, to the cynical Founda- 
tion, ‘‘are ever unsatisfactory intellectual documents.’”’ The 
publicity bureau, as this critic sees it, tho it may be helpful, yet 
‘‘can be made as sensational as the most advanced yellow 
journal could desire.”” The New York Evening Post appears to 
refuse to take the Foundation with all the seriousness it claims 
for itself, and facetiously remarks that this last characterization 
is ‘as high a tribute as could be paid to what some unenlightened 
persons still regard as a medieval institution.” The Evening Post 
continues with citation and comment: 


‘‘Alumni associations also come in for a scoring on account 
of their efforts to recruit new students, and honorary degrees are 
not exempt from blame, especially when a small college confers 
more of them at a commencement than degrees incourse. .... 

““ «There should be many scholarships,’ says Professor Ste- 
venson, ‘but they should be granted not as gifts, but only upon 
severe examination.’ Even in the older institutions, which have 
been more careful than others in using scholarships as a bait 
for students, avers the Foundation, ‘the distribution of fellow- 
ships in their graduate schools has generally gone on merrily. 
Without these bids, very many graduate schools would be 
entirely bereft of students.’ The net result of all this adver- 
tising is to set forth every college as superior to every other. 
Each one has a location that is magnificent, glorious, unrivaled, 
or ideal; an equipment that is thoroughly or completely modern, 
remarkable, excellent, or superb; a faculty of experienced, 
cultured, superior, distinguished, leading, or inspiring teachers; 
the finest college spirit with the highest ideals.” 


What the Foundation wants to see are announcements and 
catalogs that are ‘‘sincere, honest, and modest,” that present 
facts rather than claims. To which The Evening Post adds: 


“‘Even this will seem a hard saying to many. To ask one 
to tell you his qualifications for a place, but to be modest in 
doing it, is much like urging him to win a race, but to be careful 
not to over-exert himself: Yet if an institution which professes 
the highest intellectual and moral ideals allows itself to forget 
all about them when it takes to blowing its own horn, it can hardly 
complain if, after a while, the rest of the world pays little attention 
to what it says about them at any time. A more specific remedy 
for whatever is wrong in the present situation is some sort of 
legal restriction upon the use of the term ‘college’ or ‘university.’ 
In his report for 1911, the United States Commissioner of 
Education transferred eighteen institutions calling themselves 
colleges to his list of secondary schools. His specialist in higher 
education estimated that only fifty-nine institutions were 
granting degrees that were wholly acceptable, and only 161 
others degrees that were approximately so. These 220 institu- 
tions comprized less than one-fourth of the institutions in this 
country calling themselves colleges or universities. The first 
step, not only toward more appropriate college advertising, but 
toward elevating the general tone of our educational life, is the 
separation of the sheep from the goats.”’ 


Another sign that the college fetish is on the wane was shown 
by the Popular Science Monthly, where a writer recently held 


that ‘‘not every young man should be urged to go to college; 
entrance may be the first step on the road to hopeless failure.” 
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THE LURE OF THE CRIMINAL 


E ARE FILLING our heads with a lot of sentimental 
nonsense when we take it without question that the 


criminal of stage and fiction and the criminal of real 
life are one and the same. Mr. Arthur Stringer, who knows 
something about both types, having dealt with them in real life 
for the sake of his fiction, declares they are about as wide apart 
as the poles. He finds it high time for some one to point out this 
fact and to stop the stultification of one’s intelligence with such 
beliefs. The ‘‘crimewriters,” he reminds us, have'been ‘‘ solemnly 
announcing themselves as realists.” Even editors are beginning 
to affix foot-notes to say that their crime stories are transcripts 
of real life. A crime novel asserts that it is an actual portrayal 
of police conditions. A playwright gets an ex-convict to form a 
member of the cast. Some of the ways in which these so-called 
realists fool the gullible among us are set forth by Mr. Stringer 
in the New York Times Review of Books: 


ra 


“‘T know of one novelist who describes a safe-breaking scene 
wherein the master-crook attaches a wire to a chandelier and an 
electrode to the end of this wire, and by the deliciously naive 
means of a mere lighting circuit burns his way through a pon- 
derous steel door. It would be no more ridiculous to say that he 
pried that door off with his fountain pen. Another novelist 
with an international reputation has his villain sit on a steamer’s 
deck and quietly read at the mast-head an incoming wireless 
message. It is of little consequence, of course, that the pro- 
fessional operator in the wireless room is compelled to have 
a microphone of the most delicate nature held close to his ear 
before he can even pick up that same incoming message. This 
same villain, I take it, could stand on the Singer Tower and hear 
a hairpin fall off a bureau up in Albany. An important feature 
in a reigning ‘realistic’ crook play is a Maxim silencer, which is 
used on a revolver, despite the fact that a silencer can not be and 
never has been attached toa revolver. In still another Broad- 
way sleuth-play a woman under suspicion casually takes up 
a sheet of writing-paper from the desk of a man mysteriously 
murdered. The detective on the trail of the offender holds up 
this sheet to the audience, showing the finger-prints thereon im- 
prest as plainly marked as ink spots. Now, the murdered gentle- 
man may or may not have had the hobby of inditing his corre- 
spondence on chemically sensitized note-paper. Or, on the other 
hand, the lady under suspicion may have been opening a tin 
of printer’s ink in one of the rooms off-stage. ‘But without one 
of these two extremely:remote contingencies the overconvenient 
appearance of those nice black blot#must be accepted as either 
absurd or miraculous.” 


These are perhaps only absurdities showing how shallow is the 
author’s real knowledge of crime. His portrayal of the criminal 
himself, Mr. Stringer avers, is a more open and offensive sin: 


‘‘There is no such thing as a romantic criminal. By this I 
mean that there is no romance about professional crime. There 
is no Raffles in real life. As McClusky once said down at Police 
Headquarters: ‘A crook is a crook at heart. Day or night, 
drunk or sober, he is swayed by his criminal instincts.’ 

‘*The playwright who exploits crime loves to have his hero bad 
only nor’-nor’-east. When the wind is in the other quarter he 
is the gentlest of lovers and the most impeccable of characters. 
It is the same with the book criminal. Even his felonies are 
prompted by a supposedly ameliorating love of adventure. He 
follows the gentle art of burglary for the thrill that’s in it. He 
likes the game for the game’s sake. He makes house-breaking and 
highway robbery lose half their evil by losing all their grossness. 
He seduces you into the belief that it’s quite fit and proper for 
him to take toll of the overjeweled ladies who are enjoying the 
same week-end with him in the same country house, or to exact 
midnight largesse from the altogether unsympathetic jeweler who 
has not appreciated his devil-may-care audacities, his good breed- 
ing, and his languidly enunciated epigrams. We remember 
that it’s only human to sympathize with the bad and tolerate 
the good. We follow our fiction-made villain through his round 
of denatured adventures; we feel that he is being true to some 
wider scheme of things than the trivial laws that he is breaking; 
we like to witness his leap through the paper hoops of the tem- 
poral while swayed by those emotions which we regard as eternal. 
We watch him in a pink light, or we see him stalk through his 
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chapters like a Christy illustration, and we imagine that we have 
at last come face to face with the somber and true side of this 
seamy life of ours. But he’s no more the real criminal of to-day 
than is Ali Baba or Robin Hood of yesterday. And his adven- 
tures are no more actual criminal life than were the adventures 
of the Forty Thieves. You are really eating pink gumdrops and, 
from their color, imagining them raw beef. 
‘‘The habitual criminal is always a defective. If he is not a 
weakling physically, he’s a weakling mentally. His ranks are 
recruited from incompetents and degenerates. His mind may 
not differ much from the ordinary man’s in many respects, but it 
sa mind that is either stupid and narrow on the one hand or 
passionate and uncontrolled on the other. He has a craving 
or alcohol, for drugs, or for artificial and unhealthy excitement. 
Only too often his. spirit has been further brutalized by the 
-ruelties of jail punishment. He is a man of no settled place of 
. bode, no knowledge of trade, and no 
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RECORDING THE INDIAN’S MUSIC 


speculations and theories regarding its origin. Most 

people instinctively assign it to the negro; but the 
Indian also, according to Miss Natalie Curtis, is to be credited 
with a hand in it. The syncopation, which is a predominent 
feature of all rag-time, as she observes in The Craftsman, ‘‘is 
an absolutely essential element in the songs of our North Ameri- 
ean Indians of many tribes.’’ Miss Curtis, who is an authority 
on the music of our aboriginal tribes, insinuates that here, indeed, 
may be the ultimate source of this peculiar rhythm, for ‘‘doubt- 
less the negroes in the South heard the tom-tom and the sharply 


[= FAD OF ‘‘RAG-TIME” has set going all sorts of 





desine for honest work; no technical 





-quipment for earning his living; no 
place in the industrial scheme of 
ihings. He is a graduate in idleness, 
vho will live off a woman if heis able 
19, blackjack an invalid if need be, 
sleep in verminous lodging-houses, 
and poison his own enfeebled body 
with fusel-oil whisky. Inspector 
schmittberger once told how even 
Monk Eastman begged to be put in 
» cell because he didn’t have a gun 
and the Kellys were after him. 
‘When I’d thrown him out of the 
station-house,’ Schmittberger said, 
he slunk into a hallway and went 
to his kennel by way of the roofs.’ 
And, as this same Inspector has 
pointed out, the spirit of adventure 
no more enters into the make-up of 
the East Side criminal than does the 
respect for women or the will to work. 
As Sechmittberger put it, he’s usually 
acadet out of work. ...... 

‘‘The last time I was down at Po- 
lice Headquarters I happened to see 
a burglar who had become famous, 
or rather infamous, in the evening 
papers. This devil-may-care robber, 
whose newspaper description had 
excited such sympathy among dove- 
eyed ladies, was being put through 
his Identification Bureau examina- 
tion, mugged and measured. I 
watched him take off his poor old, 
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The figures from the reader’s left are the recording operator, Geoffrey O’Hara, the chiefs, Medicine 
Owl, Big Top, and Long Time Sleep, of Glacier National Park Reservation. 











run-over, gaping-toed shoes to get 

ready for the Bertillon measurements. There were no soles or 
feet left to his socks. He was not terrified, but just pathetically 
ill-nourished and ill-clothed and anemic and unclean and sunken- 
cheeked. His teeth were bad and his vapid blue eyes were fool- 
ish-looking. His whole life was foolish, just as his commitment 
for so many years up the river must have struck the presiding 
judge as foolish, if that judge was a man of thought.” 


. This is one of the ways, as the late P. T. Barnum found out, 
that the public loves to be fooled. And we love.it, adds Mr. 
Stringer, because ‘“‘under the veneer of civilization exist our 
racial and elemental passions.’’ Further: 


‘* As Felix Adler-has said, the criminal instinct is more deeply 
rooted than is generally imagined. In us survives an older and 
rebellious spirit of adventure. It crops out in childhood, when 
the healthy-bodied boy aches to be a pirate or a Deadwood Dick. 
Then, as life becomes more restricted, we have a greater weakness 
for the audacity of man rebelling against powers older and greater 
than himself. The more we are hemmed in by law, the more we 
like the man who can defy what we have to respect. The core 
of romance is peril. There is a zest in uncertainties. The 
romantic criminal unmasks our potentialities. ... In fact, 
nearly all the literature of the world is about its wicked people, 
from Adamand Cain down to the ‘Iliad’ and Ali Babaand Shakes- 
peare and Hugo and Stevenson. But there is much written about 
the wicked that will never be literature, and the first and greatest 
reason why it can’t be literature is because it isn’t true. It is 
neither true to humanity nor true to facts.” 


accentuated rhythms of Indian song from the surrounding 
tribes with whom they mixt to some extent prior to the removal 
of the Southern Indians to Indian Territory.” 

In connection with this insistent inquiry, if for no higher 
motive, it is interesting to record that Mr. Geoffrey O’Hara, 
recently appointed by the Interior Department at Washington 
to record the tribal songs and music of all American Indians, 
began his work in New York City by taking his first phonographic 
records of the songs of the Blackfeet Indians who were here on a 
visit from Glacier National Park, Montana. Musical America 
(New York) gives these statements: 


‘‘During the stay of the red men in New York, Mr. O’Hara is 
having them sing into phonographs, and the records will be sent 
on to Washington to be put in the Government archives, thereby 
preserving for all time the music of the original Americans, who 
are rapidly passing to the Happy Hunting Grounds. 

“The accompanying picture shows the Indians singing to the 
phonographs under the direction of Mr. O’Hara. The Indians 
could hardly grasp the idea at first of how they could sing into 
a tin horn and thereby record their music. After the first song 
had been sung, however, the reproduction was given them in a 
few minutes and the magic of the operation was bewildering 
to them. They thought it was the most wonderful of all the 
wonders they have seen since their invasion of Greater New 
York. Mr. O’Hara will have them sirg daily to his phonograph 
while the Indians are in New York.” 
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LIFTING THE BAN 


"T= TRADITIONAL HOSTILITY to the theater held 
so long by the Church has within the past few weeks been 
impugned in religious gatherings on both sides of the 
ocean. The Methodist denomination have formerly been par- 
ticularly determined in their stand, and successive General Con- 
ferences have refused to rescind the disciplinary regulation frown- 
ing upon attendance at theatrical entertainments. Yet in a 
recent annual conference in New Haven, Conn., Prof. Henry 
Wade Rogers, a prominent Methodist layman, is reported to 
have ‘‘exprest in strong terms his disapproval of the rule in [the 
Book of Discipline, which puts under formal ban the practise of 
theater-going.”” The Congregationalist (Boston), which calls 
attention to this fact, thinks that ‘‘the raising anew of the 
question by Professor Rogers may indicate another attempt at 
the next General Conference to secure the removal of this ob- 
jectionable clause.” And it goes on to enumerate other efforts: 


‘“This same general subject was agitated at the recent meeting 
of the Free Church Council of Gzeat Britain in Newcastle, when 
a prominent delegate argued earnestly that no formal attitude of 
opposition should be taken by the churches to the theater, when 
such an attitude was contradicted so openly and constantly 
by many members of the churches. In Chicago the Methodist 
ministers have devoted a meeting tothe discussion of the subject.” 


The Congregationalist also prints in the same issue an article 
by Prof. Henry H. Walker, of Chicago Theological Seminary, 
who points out the wholesome influence of certain plays which 
have been running successfully in recent years in a number of 
American cities. He mentions ‘‘The Servant in the House,’ 
“The Passing of the Third Floor Back,” and ‘‘The Dawn of a 
To-morrow,” and believes that this class of plays ‘‘should have 
the recognition of those who stand for the higher life of the 
community, and that the general position of Christians should 
be one, not of total abstinence, but of wise discrimination.’”’ He 
declares that the theater “‘is vindicating its right to be counted, 
not simply as an educational agency, but as an agency making 
for righteousness and social justice,” adding: 


“That the theater renders this ministry in its own way, differ- 
ent from the way of organized religion, is a distinct advantage, 
for it makes an appeal to multitudes whom the Church and 
kindred movements seldom if ever reach. There never was 
needed more than to-day the spirit of just discrimination in the 
judgment passed upon the theater by the Church. That which 
is corrupt in it should be unqualifiedly condemned. Plays that 
are a stench in the nostrils of decency should be driven to cover 
by an aroused public sentiment. But just as truly should the 
good and uplifting receive the support and encouragement of 
goodmen. It ought to become more and more profitable to serve 
the public with that which elevates taste and ministers to the 
creation of ideals. It ought to be made financially hazardous to 
attempt anything else. The theater is the public’s servant, not 
its master. It caters to public demands. It thrives on the 
public’s purse. We, the public, may have what we want, when 
we want it, and when we are ready to pay the price for it, not 
in coin, but in discrimination, in the condemnation of the evil, 
in sympathetic support of the good. The problem is by no means 
uniform. The size, character, ideals, and spirit of the local 
community are vital factors involved. Still, any community 
which has enough of religion and morality to support schools 
and churches can also unite in the creation and support of 
healthful amusement for all of its citizens.’ 


The editor declares that he is in ‘“‘hearty accord’’ with the 
principle of cooperation advocated by the theological professor, 
saying: 


‘The dramatic element is too deeply rooted in the human 
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instincts, is so capable when wisely guided, not only of furnishing 
the needed recreation for multitudes engaged in monotonous toil, 
but of being made subservient to moral ends, that to denounce 
and taboo all its manifestations is unreasonable and injudicious. 
Most churches of our own order have frankly admitted that the 
uncompromising attitude toward the theater, which circum- 
stances might have justified in former times, cannot wisely be 
held to-day. Indeed, many modern parish houses are built with 
stages and footlights and other provision for an occasional enter- 
tainment of the dramatic order, and in chapels and Sunday-school 
rooms plays are frequently given and considered a legitimate 
part of the Church’s ministry to the social life of the community. 

‘‘With such marked recognition within the Church of the 
dramatic instinct, and with so large a proportion of Church 
members attending the theater, at least occasionally, formal 
action discountenancing the theater seems perilously close to 
hypocrisy. Far better is it for the Church to bring its influence 
to bear in all legitimate ways, to banish demoralizing plays and 
to prevent the theater from becoming so purely commercialized 
that it will pander to the lowest instincts of humanity.” 


Certain cities are mentioned as doing useful pioneer work: 


‘The old city of Northampton in Massachusetts is this year 
trying out an interesting experiment in undertaking to control 
as a municipality the theatrical performances offered the public. 
The generosity of a prominent citizen, the cooperation of the city 
authorities, and the interest and assistance of Smith College 
professors have made it possible to organize a group of actors and 
actresses recruited from different parts of the country who are 
now known as the Northampton Players. They make their 
home in the city, are recognized socially, and are looked upon as 
contributors to the better life of the city in some such way as 
the public school teachers are serving it. 

‘Every week a new play is brought on, the character of which 
is satisfactory to discriminating supporters of the movement and 
which at the same time is attractive and popular enough to insure 
good audiences from night to night. These players themselves 
like this more permanent.and normal relationship to the com- 
munity better than they do the nomadic life of average stage 
folk. The rates are reasonable and the response from factory 
workers and other manual laborers, some of whom have hitherto 
squandered their earnings and time on cheap picture shows, is 
gratifying. This Northampton experiment has reached the 
point where its value both in furnishing legitimate entertainment 
and in bringing all classes of citizens together in profitable contact 
with one another is evident. In Pawtucket, R. I., largely through 
the initiative of a Congregational minister, Rev. J. D. Dingwell, 
a civic theater has just been opened. 

‘No earnest Christian will frequent or countenance the theater 
that impairs his spiritual life or chills his zeal in Christian service. 
Its value to him in the way of recreation and diversion is not un- 
like that of a good novel. But the earnest Christian will also 
recognize the fact that a multitude of young people may not 
have enough.discrimination to use the theater without being 
harmed by it. To prevent such deterioration of character 
through establishing in young lives habits of self-restraint and a 
loyalty to the leadership of Jesus Christ in this and all other 
difficult matters is the duty of the Church. In addition to that, 
it should be ready to recognize and aid the members of the 
theatrical profession and the workers for social betterment who 
are striving to make the theater a blessing rather than a curse to 
America.” 


The Christian Work (New York), speaking of the farewell per- 
formances Mr. Forbes Robertson is now giving in London, 
observes: 


“A glowing appreciation of Mr. Forbes Robertson appeared 
in The Daily News recently from the pen of ‘A. G. G.,’ in which 
the great actor’s peculiar quality is exprest in a single sentence: 
‘He is a moralist before he is an actor,’ wrote Mr. Gardiner; 
‘a spiritual influence more than an artistic satisfaction.’ An 


actor may not only be a Christian, but a teacher of Christian 


truth as well.”’ 
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A SAINTHOOD OF SCIENCE 


TT: MAN has been given ‘‘a triple gospel—of his soul, of 
his goods, of his body.’’ These words of Sir William 
Osler’s naturally bring the query, what should be ‘‘the 
attitude of the Church toward the gospel of the body, toward 
the men who have given us this gospel?” Henry Fairfield 
Osborn, director of the American Museum of Natural History 
in New York, and a paleontologist of note, puts this question 
in The Churchman (New York, Prot. Epis.), and answers it by 
declaring that there should be a statue of Louis Pasteur in the 
Cathedral of Saint John the Di- 
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ural processes which in their superficial view appear relentless, 
cruel, wholly inexplicable, as part of a possibly beneficent order 
of things; he again revealed through his profound insight, 
through his unparalleled toil, discouragement, and even scorn 
on the part of his contemporaries, deeper laws which are benefi- 
cent, protective, and restorative in action. He was the evan- 
gelist of Osler’s ‘third gospel’: 

“*And the third gospel, the gospel of his body, which brings 
man into relation with nature—a true evangelion, the glad tidings 
of a conquest beside which all others sink into insignificance— 
is the final conquest of nature, out of which has come man’s 
redemption of man.’ ”’ 


And this brings the final question regarding the recognition 
of such service: 





vine, and that we should ‘‘insti- 
tute a new order of sainthood’ 
for men who, like him, ‘‘showed 
the way to the physical redemp- 
tion of man.’’ Some such tribute, 
thinks Dr. Osborn, would have 
been rendered to Pasteur if he 
had lived in ‘‘the early centuries 
of the Church before there had 
arisen any divorce between the 
study of nature and the matters 
of the spirit,” and ‘‘had won the 
love of his generation and the 
reverence of succeeding genera- 
tions by his mighty works.” 
And the writer adds: 


“‘Our belief to-day is that Pas- 
teur should stand as a symbol of 
the profound and intimate rela- 
tion which must develop between 
the study of nature, and the re- 
ligious life of man, between our 
present and future knowledge of 
nature and the development of 
our religious conceptions and 
beliefs.” 


Not that Professor Osborn is 
here propounding any new the- 
ory. He quotes St. Augustine 
and Dante to show their ‘‘theol- 
ogy was imbued with a deeply 
theistic view of nature.’’ But 
since their days 








HENRY FAIRFIELD OSBORN, 
Who suggests a new order of sainthood for men like Pasteur. 


‘*Should we not institute a new 
order of sainthood for men like 
Pasteur? Could we find one more 
eminent for consecration, piety, 
and service in life and character 
than this devout investigator? 
Entrance to this order would be 
granted to those who through the 
study of nature have extended 
the bounds of human knowledge, 
have bestowed incomparable 
blessings on the human race, 
have relieved human suffering, 
have saved or prolonged human 
life. Would not a statue of Louis 
Pasteur in the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine proclaim the 
faith of the modern Church that 
the two great historic movements 
of Love and of Knowledge, of 
the spiritual and intellectual, and 
the physical well-being of man, 
are harmonious parts of a single 
and eternal truth? On the base 
of such a statue might be in- 
scribed the words written at the 
most perplexing period of Pas- 
teur’s life: 

““*God grant that by my per- 
severing labors I may bring a 
little stone to the frail and ill- 
assured edifice of our knowledge 
of those deep mysteries of Life 
and Death where all our intel- 
lects have so lamentably failed.’ ”’ 





CHANGING A CHURCH 
NAME—Many persons are not 








‘‘the Church has passed through 

a very critical period of skepticism as regards nature. This is 
perhaps an original view of skepticism, but there is no way of 
evading its application; if nature represents the wisdom and 
goodness of God, to be blind to its interpretation is a form of 
skepticism—devout and well intentioned tho it may be... . If 
the laws of nature are manifestations of the divine power and 
wisdom, as we proclaim in our services, the attitude of the 
Church toward these laws should not be hesitant, defensive, or 
apologetic, but active, receptive, and aggressive. 

“‘Considered in this way, the great scientific inquiry of the 
latter half of the nineteenth century, so far from being regarded 
as destructive, is a constructive, purifying, and regenerating 
movement; it takes us back to the lost faith of our fathers, a 
faith which spiritualized the Old Testament, a faith which finds 
in nature a manifestation of the divine order of things. If New- 
ton opened to us the new heavens, Darwin showed us the new 
earth, Pasteur showed the way to the physical redemption of 
man. If we were to rewrite the Litany in the twentieth cen- 
tury, for the passage ‘From plague, pestilence, and famine, good 
Lord, deliver us,’ we should read, ‘From ignorance of thy laws 
and disobedience of thy commands, good Lord, deliver us.’ ” 


From the standpoint of ‘‘this older teaching of Augustine 
and Dante,’ according to Dr. Osborn, 


“The life work of Louis Pasteur was more than humanitarian, 
it was more than scientific, it was religious. He regarded nat- 


altogether pleased with the sound 
of their own names, but, so it is pointed out, most of these 
dissatisfied ones “have the good sense and good taste not to 
make themselves ridiculous before their neighbors and friends 
by changing’ their names from Smith, Jones, and Robinson to 
something more high-sounding and aristocratic.” A parallel 
to the disgruntled minority is found by G. Monroe Royce in 
the section of the Protestant Episcopal Church who wish to 
change their name to ‘‘The Holy Catholic Church of America.”’ 
The diocese of California has indeed voted for this change. In 
The Independent Mr. Royce writes: 


‘The leader of this movement on the Pacific coast is a clergy- 
man with English orders, who has not been a dozen years in 
this country, and who is still a ‘British subject.’ This gentle- 
man is carrying on a most active, vigorous, and militant ‘cam- 
paign for the change of name,’ to use his own words, and is ask- 
ing the public to subscribe to his war chest. He has circular- 
ized the whole clerical body of the Church, and has succeeded, 
so it seems, in capturing the diocese (California) in which he 
is at present residing, and he has accomplished this result in 
spite of the opposition of the bishop of that diocese. He must 
therefore be an opponent worthy of respect, whatever one may 
think of his propaganda. The leader of this agitation on the 
Atlantic coast was also a ‘priest’ with English orders and: with- 
out American citizenship. But this distinguished doctor of 
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divinity is no longer in orders and has left the country. .. . 
“These men are not, of course, conscious of anything like 
disloyalty to this historie American Church; they are simply 
out of touch with the temper of the American people, which has 
little patience with such ecclesiastical tomfoolery. 

‘“‘The American people have, once for all, accorded to a cer- 
tain Christian Church organization the name Catholic, and they 
have at the same time accorded to all other Christian Churches 
the comprehensive appellation of Protestant, and all King 
George’s horses and all King George’s men ean’t pull these two 
names down from the places which have been assigned them 
by this common consent. This may be the result of ignorance, 
and these agitators may know much more than the rest of us 
about the proper meaning of Catholic and Protestant. But 
illiterate as this verdict. of the American people may be, it is a 
final judgment, and I advise these very superior persons to accept 
it and cease making themselves a nuisance and the Episcopal 
Church ridiculous.” 





MR. MORGAN AS A CHURCHMAN 
A THE CRITICISM of J. Pierpont Morgan is stilled 


when it comes to the discussion of his church activi- 

ties. As a financier, of course, he represented all that 
to the trust-breaker is anathema. But his rector and his ‘bishop 
have a personal story to tell that will not be uninteresting even 
to those who find a flaw in his other activities. From the Rev. 
Karl Reiland, rector of St. George’s, New York, we learn that 
none of Mr. Morgan’s manifold interests in the world of high 
finance ever minified his interest and attention to religious 
duty. He worshiped weekly in St. George’s when in the city, 
passed the collection plate there, and, indeed, ‘“‘he was the most 
approachable of men whenever anything pertaining to religion 
and the church required his attention.””’ He was never a talker; 
nor was he very patient with those who liked long-drawn-out 
discussion of irrelevant matters. But ‘‘he was always generous 
to every project that required financial assistance, or the trained, 
far-seeing observation of a comprehensive mind.” If, in the 
councils of the church, he seldom addrest the chair himself, 
observes Mr. Reiland, it was ‘because of humility rather than 
shyness,’’ but ‘‘no one and nothing escaped his observation, or 
failed to receive his criticism or encouragement as the matter 
deserved.”” In The Outlook (April 12) Mr. Reiland writes 
further: 


‘“Mr. Morgan’s devotion to religion is perhaps best known 
in St. George’s Church, New York, of which he’ was a lifelong 
member, and which, as an institutional church, represents his 
idea of applied Christianity. He became a vestryman in 1868, 
junior warden in 1885, and senior warden in 1890, which office 
he held at the time of his death. No one knows the extent of 
his generosity in and about St. George’s. He was regularly 
at the Sunday morning service when in this country, and al- 
ways took up the collection in the center aisle. On communion 
Sunday he remained to receive communion. He followed every 
word of the service and sermon with devout attention, and 
the present rector is thankful for his habit of giving wise and 
helpful criticisms of services, sermons, and general parochial 
policy. 

““He came early to the church, eagerly mounting the steps, spe- 
cially animated with a kind of youthful joy when surrounded 
by the members of his family. After putting aside hat and 
coat, he would walk up and down the broad aisle greeting every 
one who eared to speak to him, rich and poor alike, or take his 
stand with the parish clergy near the entrances to welcome the 
gathering worshipers. Mr. Morgan has frequently said that, 
next to his immediate family, nothing on earth was so dear to 
his heart as St. George’s Church. 

‘‘His warm-hearted personality, his cordial hand-clasp, will 
be missed, as greatly as they were eagerly looked for, by hun- 
dreds to whom they meant no less than encouragement in a com- 
mon faith and the blessing of a friend. He did not like to place 
a contribution in the collection plate ‘to be seen of men,’ but 
often sent his gifts privately. Tho he liked especially a certain 
pew, and sat in it when he found it vacant, he was glad to feel 
that the size of the congregation sometimes forced him to sit 
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elsewhere, and prided himself upon being the warden of a really 
free church.” 


Mr. Morgan’s religious feeling found its outlet chiefly in 
music. The rector of St. George’s has some interesting facts 
to narrate: 


“He was enthusiastic for congregational singing, urging that 
all music, and especially the hymns, should be selected to that 
end. His knowledge of hymns was remarkable, even to the 
choice of tunes, and the custom of always using certain tunes 
with the hymns in the services at St. George’s is to a great ex- 
tent due to his interest. I never knew any one who felt so 
strongly about the choice of hymns. Altho I had known Mr. 
Morgan for several years, my first conference with him when 
I came here was largely about St. George’s music. He said, 
‘Please do not change our hymn-singing till you know our 
method. When ! don’t like a hymn tune, I always sit down.’ 
I never saw him sit down. Upon the completion of the new 
Centennial Chapel last fall, he came from his office Saturday 
afternoons and entered the chapel alone. As soon as I learned 
of this habit I used to go over regularly to meet him there. 
Sometimes I found him kneeling in prayer, or reading, or sing- 
ing a hymn without organ, and alone. He seemed as happy 
as a child if I sent for one of our organists to play the hymns for 
us. He would stand in the chancel singing and beating the 
time, with book in hand, thoroughly enjoying every moment. 
The doors were always closed—no one but the aged sexton and 
myself knew that the great master of men and things was wor- 
shiping in the temple. 

‘*His last words as the steamer left the pier on January 7 were: 

‘* “Watch over dear old St. George’s.’ 

‘*Mr. Morgan has been called a ‘broad churchman,’ and so 
he was, yery broad and deep. His was not the breadth of ex- 
tended thinness, but breadth with depth. He disliked any but 
the plainest, heartiest service in which all could join. He used 
to say, ‘St. George’s way is what I like, and I hope it will never 
change.’ Frequently he urged his acquaintances to attend 
services. Public worship with him was the outward visible 
sign of an inward religious conviction. His religion was no 
Sunday affair. He worshiped in spirit and in truth. 

‘‘No one who was present on his last Sunday here will ever 
forget how he stood out, almost in the aisle, beating time with 
his book, singing with strong voice and moist eyes his favorite 
hymn—‘Blest be the tie that binds.’ 

‘*We think of it now.” 


From these parochial views of the great financier we turn in 
The Churchman to the estimate of him presented by the Bishop 
of Albany, William Croswell Doane. Here we see him as par- 
ticipant in the larger affairs of the church: 


‘‘He was a statesman in the church and always had the time, 
or made the time, to discuss with the keenest and most intelli- 
gent interest every detail of its doings. During the last Lam- 
beth Conference, day after day, great matters of international 
Christian relations were discust in the library at 13 Princes 
Gate, by Mr. Morgan and his household of bishops, and in those 
talks his great brain and heart had much influence upon the 
results of the conference. 

“Tt was due entirely to him that the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury came to America to the General Convention in Boston. 
He had -declined to come, but Mr. Morgan finally persuaded 
him, and he was Mr. Morgan’s guest, from the time that he 
left England till he got back there, traveling always in his pri- 
vate car. The Archbishop, before leaving, said, ‘I have seen 
everything in America except a railroad ticket.’ Whereupon 
Mr. Morgan sent a man out at New London to buy a ticket, 
and crossing out the word ‘New,’ gave him the ticket, which 
read ‘London to New York,’ and that ticket is still preserved 
among the treasures at Lambeth Palace. 

“He had a clear vision of the importance to the whole of 
Christendom of a close, personal understanding between the 
Church in England and the Church in America. 

“There are few places and fewer people who will not miss him 
and mourn him, New York, London, Paris, Rome, Florence, 
Egypt, Aix-les-Bains, Mt. Desert Island, Highland Falls, and 
even the far parts of the East, where he was deeply interested 
in the unearthing and excavating. There hardly lives the man 
whose death would be so mourned in so many nations. 

“He had a larger and a deeper power of loving and of being 
loved than any man I ever knew, and he has left sad and empty 
many places and many hearts that will miss him more and more. 
For him, he has passed out of this life peacefully and painlessly.”’ 
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Victor-Victrola XVI, $200 Other styles of the 


' Victor-Victrola, $15 to $150 
Mahogany or quartered oak 7 
. et eee »t Victors, $10 to $100 


If the Victor-Victrola did nothing but bring to you the 
soul-stirring arias and concerted numbers of opera, beautifully 
rendered by the world’s greatest artists, that alone would make 
it a treasured addition to your home. 

But besides the compositions of the great masters, the 
Victor-Victrola brings into your home a wonderful variety of 
music and mirth, that satisfies alike the longing for musical 
harmonies and the taste for sheer entertainment. 

And as you sit and enjoy all these musical riches, you 
will marvel at the varied accomplishments of the Victor- 
Victrola and thoroughly appreciate its value as a. companion 
and entertainer—a treasured possession in your home. 


‘ Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly demonstrate 
the Victor-Victrola to you and play any music you wish to hear. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 





Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles — 
the combination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 








Victor Steel Needles, 6 cents per 100 
Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per 100 (can be repointed and used eight times) 
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New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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TRUCKS 








NE of the dire consequences of the 
flood in Ohio was the crippling, or en- 


tire suspension, of transportation facilities. | © 


Steam railroads and trolley lines were 
practically all put out of business. There 
remained in these circumstances as the only 
vehicle for transportation purposes the mo- 
tor-car and truck. These were at once em- 
ployed in conveying survivors away from 
the flood district and in carrying food and 
clothing to these and others who had sur- 
vived the flood. A writer in Motor World 
presents impressive details of the good 
work done by the motor vehicles: 


“From every available source of supply, 
pleasure cars and trucks were rushed to the 
scene of the disaster; from those factories 
that were not visited by the flood or that 
were but partly damaged, cars, in nearly 
every state of construction were put on 
what had once been the roads in the hands 
of factory mechanics; speed laws were for- 
gotten for the time being, and the erstwhile 
despised test car with its two little bucket 
seats soon became a tremendous factor in 
assisting the rescue work. Private own- 
ers, having rescued their families and those 
of their neighbors, turned back into the 
stricken district to carry others away from 
the reaching fingers of the flood. 

‘In Indianapolis, when the water started 
to creep over the banks of Fall Creek, prac- 
tically all of the test cars were hurried to 
the spot and immediately took up the work 
of conveying the residents to higher ground. 
Later, when the levee gave away, nearly 
every self-propelled vehicle in the city was 
engaged in the rescue work, and when the 
waters receded it was no uncommon sight 
to see the tops of touring cars showing 
through the murky current where some 
family in its flight to safety had been forced 
to abandon the car and take to the water. 

‘**Although the water rose to within 50 
feet of the Henderson plant and did not 
touch it, it was closed temporarily, so that 
every available car could be prest into 
service. The National factory was an- 
other that was just outside the flood zone, 
and tho the factory was not shut down, 
every available car was sent to the “ firing 
line.” Over almost impassable roads the 
first helpers were carried to Pern, Rush- 
ville, Connersville, and Broad Ripple, by 
the National’s best car drivers. 

‘* At the Pathfinder plant the force of the 
current was so great that it unearthed the 
great 5,000-gallon gasoline tank in the fac- 
tory yard, and when the flood reached its 
greatest height the second floor of the plant 
was turned into a temporary medical estab- 
lishment, in addition to housing the burden 
of the entire stock of cars and parts that 
had been moved up before the water cov- 
ered the lower floor. Before the water be- 
came too deep for the Pathfinder trucks, a 
number of the families living near the fac- 
tory moved their pianos and other house- 
hold goods to higher ground, tho as yet 
they have been unable to replace them in 
their homes. 

‘*When, on the first day of the flood, the 
_ Indianapolis trolley cars ceased running, the 
only public conveyances were the big ’buses 
running on Delaware Street. Later, big 
motor-trucks and "buses helped out. Some 
of them were free ’buses and on some of 
them a fare of 25 cents was charged, tho 
on none of those supplied by manufac- 
turers was any demand for payment made. 
The city pumping station was flooded early, 
and it was only because the automobile fire 
apparatus was able to get to the few fires 





quickly that a great conflagration was 
averted. Dealers were unusually active in 
arrying on rescue work, and in one typical 
case a Studebaker ‘25’ went into the flood- 
ed district carrying food and came out car- 
rying no fewer than eighteen refugees. 

“It was in Dayton, Ohio, that the blow 
fell most heavily, and it was there that the 
motor-truck performed its most effective 
work. Immediately danger threatened, the 
National Cash Li gai Co.’s fleet of 
twenty-five Packards was prest into ser- 
vice conveying passengers and freight out 
of the clutches of the flood, and within 
three hours after they left Springfield, a 
fleet of Kelly-Springfield_trucks loaded 
with supplies pulled into Dayton, having 
traversed roads that for the greatest part 
of the distance were no roads at all. 

“The first vehicles to arrive at the 
stricken city from the outside were eight 
Packards. They were loaded into a special 
train at the Packard factory in Detroit, and 
within twenty-four hours were busily en- 
gaged in carrying on rescue work in the 
streets of Dayton. The first of them to be 
unloaded conveyed twenty Red Cross 
nurses out to the N. C. R. relief station, 
two miles away from the depot. A little 
later ten more Packards arrived by what 
remained of the railroad, and these, to- 
gether with every other vehicle in the city, 
immediately were put to work carrying the 
lame and the halt and the blind and those 
who were otherwise sound but who could 
not stem the current, to places of safety. 

‘‘When the flood hit city and country, it 
is estimated that upward of 1,000 horses 
and cows were drowned, and outside of the 
necessity of replacing the horses as draft 
animals, it was absolutely essential that 
their carcasses be removed from the streets, 
for they represented a menace to health. 
It was not until after they had been float- 
ing around for several days that it was pos- 
sible to remove them, and their removal 
then required the utmost dispatch. 

“It was in carting them away to places 
where they were less likely to contaminate 
the atmosphere that the value of the motor- 
trucks for suchjwork stood out most boldly. 
Even where it was possible to remove them 
with horse-drawn trucks, it was necessary 
to use a motor-truck to drag the carcasses 
onto the other vehicle. The horse-drawn 
vehicles could carry only two horses to 
the load, and the best record made was five 
tripsin oneday. Each motor-truck, on the 
other hand, carried from four to six horses 
a trip and made the round trip to the dump- 
ing ‘ground, a couple of miles outside.” 


MOTOR-TRUCKS AS AN INFLUENCE 
ON TRAFFIC REFORM 


R. M. Hutchinson, Jr., contributes to 
Automobile Topics a suggestive paper on 
the reform which motor-trucks promise to 
bring about in the traffic of congested 
centers in large cities. The width and 
arrangement of streets in many of these 
cities are such that traffic frequently suffers 
greatly under the new conditions which 
have grown up since these streets were laid 
out. While the delays that ensue may not 
seem important to casual observers, it could 
easily be demonstrated that the losses 
incident to these delays in large cities run 
up into millions every year. Several cities 
have effected something by way of a relief. 
For example, in New York City, certain 
gains have been made by taking down pro- 
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jecting steps and narrowing the sidewalks 








Feel a 


Husky 


After a day’s work as in the morning. 


There’s no reason for feeling 
“fagged” or “worn out” after the 
day’s work if body and brain are 
properly nourished. 

Give Nature a chance. 

Consider quality of food 
rather than quantity. 


Grape-Nuts 


made of wheat and_ barley 
contains the elements of a 
perfectly balanced ration for 
strengthening and sustaining 


both Body and Brain. 


*“‘There’s a Reason” 


Grocers everywhere sell 


Grape-Nuts. 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Oreek, Mich., U.S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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in order to provide greater space for 
vehicles. But there is a limit beyond which 
work of this kind can not go. A change, 
however, in the motive power of vehicles— 
that is, the change brought about by the 
motor-car and truck—has already done 
much to give relief. Mr. Hutchinson says: 


“As the length of the vehicle is a most 
important factor in preventing traffic con- 
gestion outside of its speed, naturally the 
relief must come through the general 
utilization of on propels vehicles. In 
using a horse-drawn business vehicle the 
‘wheel base’ of the motive power—the 
horses—is nearly equal to that of the vehicle; 
in other words, space is becoming such a 
premium in large cities that, economically 
speaking, the use of horse-drawn vehicles 
is bringing about a collective and individual 
economical loss for which we all must pay a 
tax. This tax appears indirectly as one of 
the principal factors in the present high 
cost of living. Of all things transporta- 
tion, efficient and economical, constitutes 
one of the biggest items in the expense of 
merchandise distribution. 

A single-horse Gelivery. wagon, for illus- 
tration, has an overall length of about 18 
feet and occupies 90 square feet of area. 
To house this one-horse vehicle demands 
114 square feet of ground space. The busi- 
ness motor vehicle, which on an average 
could do as much work as two of the one- 
horse delivery wagons, has an overall length 
of about 101% feet or a total of 60 square 
feet of area whether on street or in a garage. 
Here is a saving of valuable street space of 
practically 3314 per cent. and approxi- 
mately 60 per cent. for dead storage. For 
larger capacity vehicles, the comparison is 
more startling. A 5-ton horse truck needs 
25 feet on the street, or 200 square feet of 
space; the stabling area of the same horse 
equipment represents 281 square feet. A 
5-ton motor-truck of equal capacity and 
doing as much work in some cases as a half 
dozen two-horse teams takes up only 176 
square feet on the street or in the garage 

‘If the economy in street space was the 
only ground on which the business motor 
vehicle could base its claim for effecting 
traffic reforms, this alone would justify its 
more general use by the business public. 
Economy in valuable street space is, how- 
ever, but one of the many ways in which 
motorized transportation can eliminate an 
enormous waste which we suffer from the 

elays in getting our merchandise carried 
over city streets to-day. It can be proved 
to the satisfaction of any skeptic that a 
good motor-truck can do on an average 
two and one-half times as much work in 
an equivalent time as the horse, which in- 
creased rate of speed of doing work econ- 
omizes street space to an extent of ap- 
proximately 75 per cent. in favor of motor- 
ized traffic as against horse-drawn vehicles. 
In other words, the same amount of work 
ean be done with about one-fourth of the 
street congestion or quadruple the present 
volume of traffic can be accommodated 
through general motorized transportation 
before we will have outgrown in most of 
our cities the present street lay-outs and 
highway movement of merchandise. 

“Tf, as has been estimated, every user of 
a double-horse team in New York suffers a 
direct loss averaging $600 per year, due to 
delays incident to traffic congestion, which 
are unavoidable by the driver, the 
loss, figuring a total of 60,000 teams in New 
York City, runs into $36,000,000 per year. 
This sum of money invested in motor-trucks 
figuring that the average business firm has 
principal need for a two-ton vehicle, would 
mean that these merchants could supply 
12,000 trucks without making any outlay 


visible to them, or outlay which could be = 


entered as a capital charge on their books. 
(Continued on page 960) 
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International Motor Trucks 


Proved by Years of Successful Service 
8 : I 
Mack ‘i. Saurer ‘i’: Hewitt ‘i. 


A mileage of 100,000 miles—and no signs 
of wearing out. This is the record made by 
the first truck bought of us five years ago 
by R. H. Macy & Co., the New York depart- 
ment store. That is why this company recently 
ordered four more of our 1-ton trucks. 


Consider what this department-store truck had to do: 


1. Each day it made hundreds of deliveries — quick starts, 
threaded through congested streets and speeded 15 miles 
an hour on clear running. 

2. Made from 60 to 80 miles, day after day. 

3. On Saturdays, during holiday time and on emergencies it 
ran for 20 to 24 hours per day. 

4. It kept at work 300 days a year and each year rounded 
out from 16,000 to 24,000 miles. 


Hundreds of our trucks have made records of over 
1co,000 miles without signs of wearing out. 

And yet some people are still waiting for motor- 
trucks to prove efficient long-life service. 

Our trucks have been proving this point for 10, 12 
and 18 years. 


Capacities: 1, 1%, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6%, 7% and 10 tons 
Bodies for every business use. 


Let us show you what the right truck and body can 
do for your business. 


International Motor Company 


General Offices : Broadway and 57th St New York Works: Allentown Pa; Plainfield N J 

Sales and Service Stations: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia 

Boston, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Buffalo, Baltimore, Newark, Pitts- 

we, St Louis, Atlanta, Kansas City, Denver, Minneapolis 
St 


Paul, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Washington, Albany 





and other large cities 


Canadian Sales Agents: 
The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Company, Limited, Montreal 
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RELENTLESS FRICTION 


How it ruins automobile motors. 


How the 


remedy must be determined. 


Without lubrication your car 
could run only about 20 to 30 
times its own length. 


Friction would then stop the 
power. 


As oil saves power, it follows 
that one oil will save more 
power than another. 


An important question is: 


What oil will eliminate the 
most destructive friction 1n your 
motor? 


Motors differ. Different cars 
demand different oils. 


We present here, ‘in plain 
terms, the factors that must be 
considered. 


This statement is from a 
company whose authority on 
matters of lubrication is un- 
questioned — the Vacuum Oil 
Company. 


Figure I represents a type of lubricating 
oil in common use. 


It has two serious faults. 
First, its actual lubricating quality is low. 


Second, its ‘“‘body” or thickness is un- 
suited to the feed system of the motor it is 
used on. 


It cannot feed properly. It cannot pro- 
tect properly after the friction surfaces are 
reached. 


Figure 2 represents a better, but still far 
from perfect oil. It has good lubricating 
= But its ‘‘body”’ is unsuited to the 
eed system of the motor. It can not 
properly reach all the friction surfaces. 


Figure 3 represents an oil whose ‘‘body”’ 
is suited to the feed requirements of the 
motor. But its quality is low. Under the 
heat of service it rapidly loses its power to 
protect the moving parts. It reaches the 
friction points but cannot efficiently pro- 
tect them. 


4 


Figure 4 represents what your motor 
really requires—an oil of the highest lubri- 
cating quality whose ‘‘body’’ is perfectly 
suited to the feed system of your motor. 
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It properly reaches all the friction points, 
It protects properly after it reaches them. 
It is a complete lubricant. 


With such an oil, practically your only 
friction is the friction of oil against metal. 


You will find this grade of oil indicated, 
Opposite your car, in the chart printed in 
part on these pages. 


The recommendations in the chart were 
arrived at after a careful motor-analysis of 
the cars named. The oil’s efficiency has 
been further proven-out by practical demon- 
stration. 


If you use an oil of less correct ‘*body,’’ 
or of lower lubricating efficiency, your motor 
must pay the penalty. 


Some of the consequences are pointed out 
below. 

















Carbon deposit (excepting that due to 
faulty carburetion and gasoline combustion) 
is commonly attributed to the quality of the 
lubricating oil. Quite as often the fault 
lies with the oil’s ‘‘body.” 


In some motors, a light-bodied oil will 
work too freely past the piston rings into 
the combustion chamber. Lubricating oil 
itself is a hydro-carbon product. Carbon 
can never be wholly filtered out. When 
the oil works freely into the closed combus- 
tion chamber carbon deposit is bound to 
occur. 


An unnecessary quantity of the oil is con- 
sumed. Ignition trouble, and in time, 
“knocking” of the motor results. 





Another common result of faulty lubrica- 
tion is scored cylinder walls. wd 


The scoring is generally caused by the 
oil’s low lubricating quality. 


A guide io correct Automobile lubrication 


Explanation: In the schedule, the letter opposite the car indicates the grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil that should be used, 


For example, “A” means “Gargoyle Mobiloil A,” ‘Arc’? means ‘Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic.” 


For all electric vehicles 


use Gargoyle Mobiloil A. The recommendations cover both pleasure and commercial vehicles unless otherwise noted. 
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Or it may be caused by too light a ‘‘ body.” 
In that case the oil fails to carry through 
to the end of the piston stroke. 


The piston rings then rub directly against 
the walls. In time they break. Scoring 
and scratching of the cylinders will result. 
Hissing of the motor follows. 











A third result of wrong ‘‘body”’ or low 
lubricating quality is worn wrist-pins. 
This trouble causes a dull, metallic knock. 
In extreme cases the wrist-pins break. 





A fourth result is worn connecting 
rod or main bearings. The unnecessary 
wear is caused either by the low lubri- 
cating quality of the oil, or by an oil whose 
“body”’ is unadapted to the fit of the 
bearings. 


The bearings in different motors differ 
widely. For proper lubrication they re- 
quire oils of different ‘‘body.” 











A fifth common result is loss of com- 
pression and escape of the explosion. 


The oil’s actual lubricating quality plays 
no part in this loss. The escape is attrib- 
utable wholly to the oil’s incorrect ‘‘body.” 


With certain types of piston rings a 
light-bodied oil forms too thin a film around 
the ring. Loss of compression, escaping 
explosion, and reduced power result. 


There is no plain symptom by which 
this escape can be discovered—other than 
the lessened power of the motor. 





Ta avoid these troubles you must use an 
oil of the highest lubricating quality, 
and of correct ‘‘body.”” 


There is only one way to determine the 
correct ‘‘body’. That is, to carefully 
analyze the construction of the motor. 
































































































MODEL OF 1909 | 1910 | 1911 1912 | 1913 
CARS 2) e] 211218) 21 6| 2 
gle BI] Z| EL Zl 
Lancia... F A A Arc. Are. Arc. 
i reJArcJArcJArcJArcJArcJAreJArcJArcJA 
Lozier. . AJA [ArcjArcdArcJArcJArcJArcJArcjA 
Mack. . JALEPTALETA/EJE|EJE/E 
Marion... . JA|EPALEJA| ETA |Arcl A |Arc. 
Marmon. . rejArc] A | E ] A /Arcy A /Arcd A /Arc. 
latheson...... reJArcJArcjArcd A | A | A /Arc] A /Arc. 
Maxwell (2 cyl.). EJ EJE/EJE/ EVE] E}........ 
" (eyl) “TE| ELE] E dArclArcdarclArclArclA 
m apes Pees Pees foes fees «Pees fees feos sAredAre 
Mercedes JALETALETA/ETA/LEJASE 
” speed PALTATALALALA 
Mercer A |Arc] A JArc] A Arc] A [Arc. 
Michigan... . rejArcd A jArc] A [Arc] A Arc. 
Minerva “ Knight’. sesdere fee PALALALATATA 
Mitchell. . & fArejArc] A jArc} A jArcd A |Arc. 
lOON. . +s E]TA| E [ArclArcJArcJArcJArc Arc. 
National. . ArcJA}AJA|ATA|ATA/A, 
Oakland. . EJ] A] E}]A |Arc] A [Arc] A |Arc. 
Oldsmobile E]A|E]A |Are] A |ArcJAreJAre. 
EJ A] E [ArcJArcdArcJArclArcjA 
Packard. . ArcJAreJArcJArcJArcJAreJArcJArcJAre: 
Paige Det: j.....E] E] A jArc] A] EJ A] E 
Stare EJA|E]A|EJA |Arc] A /Arc. 
bre saeeedeee PAPAPTALATALA 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


Any less-thorough method can only be a 
hazardous guess. 


To meet this problem, each season we 
carefully analyze the motor-construction of 
every make of automobile. 


Based on this analysis, and on practical 
experience, we determine the correct oil 
for each car. 


The results of these conclusions are com- 
piled in a lubricating chart—printed in 
part on these pages. This chart specifies 
the correct grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
your car. 


The efficiency of the oils recommended has 
been thoroughly demonstrated in practical 
use. 


In sheer lubricating quality they stand 
alone. 


Oil of the quality and ‘‘body’’ recommend- 
ed is an absolutely necessary step toward: 


(1) The greatest horse-power efficiency. 
(2) The smoothest operation. 

(3) The fewest repair troubles. 

(4) The lowest operating cost per mile. 
(5) The longest life to your motor. 

(6) The greatest second-hand value. 





E have here discussed lubrication 
with considerable assurance. 


You may wish to know more about the 
basis for this certainty. 


We will speak plainly. 


Lubrication with us is both a business and 
a profession. 


Throughout the world the lubricating 
counsel of the Vacuum Oil Company is 
sought by engineers who must meet the most 
rigid efficiency standards. 


We are depended upon to determine the 
lubricating requirements and to supply the 
oils that meet thems 


Our clientele includes thousands of manu- 
facturing plants—located in practically every 
civilized country. 


We supply the floating armament of the 
world’s leading naval powers. 


We supply practically all of the ocean 
greyhounds. 


We supply the aeroplane fleets of the 
leading military powers. 


Outside of the home field we supply over 
seventy foreign automobile manufacturers. 


1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 


i 
: 








Mobiloil 


A grade for each type of motor 
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Te matter of determining the cor- 
rect lubricating oil for a given purpose 
requires both scientific study and broad, 
practical experience. 


This experience we have applied in care- 
fully studying the lubricating requirements 
of each make of car shown in our chart of 
recommendations. 


This chart represents our professional 
advice. 


If you use an oil of less correct ‘‘body’’ or 
of lower lubricating quality than that recom- 
mended, unnecessary friction, unnecessary 
carbon deposit, loss of power, and ultimate 
serious damage must result. 


In buying Gargoyle Mobiloil from dealers 
it is safest to purchase a full barrel, half- 
barrel, or a sealed five-gallon, or one-gallon 
can. Make certain that the name and our 
red Gargoyle appear on the container. 


A booklet, containing our complete chart 
and points on lubrication, will be mailed on 
request. 


The various grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil, 
refined and filtered to remove free carbon, 
are: 


Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘A’”’ 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘B’”’ 
Gargoyle Mobiloil *‘D’’ 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘E’’ 
Gargoyle Mobiloil *‘Arctic’”’ 


They can be secured from all reliable 
garages, auto supply stores, and others who 
supply lubricants. 


VACUUM OIL CoO. 
Rochester, U. S. A. 


BRANCHES IN THE UNITED STATES: 
NEW YORK BOSTON DETROIT 
29 Broadway 49 Federal St, Ford Bidg, 

CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA INDIANAPOLIS 
Fisher Bldg, 4th & Chestnut Sts, Indiana Pythian Bidg, 
FOREIGN MARKETERS: 
BOMBAY HONG KONG 
Vacuum Oil Company Vacuum Oil Company 
BUDAPEST 3 Ko 
Vacuum Oil Company. R. T, Vacuum On Consneg 
BUENOS AIRES LISBON 


Vacuum Oil Company Vacuum Oil Company 
CAIRO 


Vacuum Oil Company Vaiiaen jig ome Lta 
CAPE TOWN eee sen Veen 
Vacuum Oil Company MELBOURNE 
of South Africa, Ltd. Vacuum Oil Company Prop., Ltd. 
COPENHAGEN MOSCOW 
Vacuum Oil Company Russian Vacuum Oil Company, Ltd, 
GENOA PARIS 
Vacuum Oil Company, S, A. I. Vacuum Oil Company, S, A, F. 
HAMBURG SHANGHAI 
Deutsche Vacuum Oil Company Vacuum Oil Company 
HELSINGFORS STOCKHOLM 


Vacuum Oil Company Vacuum Oil Company, A. B, 


Distributing warehouses in the principal 
cities of the world 
























































































MODEL OF 1909 | 1910 | 1911 1912 | 1913 

4 4 4 
CARS el Ele] 2) E/E) 812112 
Aba EAA BARA CA Ce 
sae cecncpeneececosesed AJATA/AT2 Aresisc ire rcJArc. 
ce oeruese JALAPALATA JArcdArclArc]....}.... 
Rane Fon ieee Bie shscs dees eves ae BA Ee A 
R Jee fA} EPA] EFA JArcfArcjArcdArc Are. 
oe .4 A Are] A [Arc] A jArcd A |Arc] A |Arc. 
xh - PAL ATA] EA [Arc] A [Arc] A jArc, 
. G. nee sfoee sf eeofeeef B [Arcd B JArcd B |Arc. 
4 A|LEJTA|EJA] E prciArcjArc|Arc. 
i sesefeee feos fees f A] A PA [Ared A JArce 
Simplex Arc JArcJArc|ArcJArcJArcJArcJArcJAre|Arc. 
Speedwell A jArcfArcJArc] A jArc] A [ArcJArcJArc. 
Stanley. .... D|D|ID| DID/DDI D{DID)D 
Stearns... .. A] A [rclArc] A larc] A fare]... |... 
= bes Noe feud PALTAPTATA 
Stevens Duryea. .. AreJAreJArcJArcJArcJArcsArcjArojAre: 
Stoddard-Dayton E fArcjArc] AJ AJ AJL ATAILA 
a 4 Sr OS Oe 88 
Studebaker .... E]E| E]A |ArchArejArc] A |Are 
Stutz. ... sede sede... JAreJAreJAre |Are, 
Thomas. . ETE/EJE|EJA|€et...}.... 
Walter... E E fAreArcJArcJAre fArc |Are, 
Warren Detrvit ArciArce] A] AJA] AJA |Are, 
White (Gas). rejArefArc.JArcfArejAreJArejAre 
“« (Steam: D Dd DID 
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MR. J. M. BARRIE'S 
EXQUISITE TRIBUTE: 
THE DAY, 

AS THEY SAY, OF HIS FUNERAL 
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This perfect classic: Mr. Barrie's tribute 
to his friend, George Meredith, is now 
given for the first time in any magazine. 
Full of the most subtle fancy, and yet 
strongly expressive of his innermost be- 
liefs, this wonderful piece of heart-expres- 
sion is destined to rank with Mr. Barrie’s 
most delicately beautiful work. 
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It is in the May issue of 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
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MOTOR-TRUCKS 


(Continued from page 957) 

In five years the team owners of New York 
City could invest in 60,000 agro which 
would have ag. woe nearly all teams. 
Continuing the illustration stul further, in 
eight years’ time the entire business vehicle 
traffic in New York would be motorized 
without the owners’ taking an ny thing out of 
their business to accomplish this desi- 
deratum.”’ 


TRUCKS FOR DEPARTMENT STORES 
IN CHICAGO 


Five of the largest department stores in 
Chicago and others less famous locally 
expect soon to do away entirely with horses 
for delivery purposes and to substitute for 
them motor-trucks. When the change has 
been completed, the number of horses re- 
placed will, it is believed, reach a total of 
1,600. The change will mean the operation 
of between 700 and 900 more motor 
vehicles in Chicago than are operated now. 
An estimate has been made of the saving 
in street space effected by this change, the 
saving being important as a relief to con- 
gestion. The estimate places this saving 
at about two miles. Chicago department 
stores have used motor-trucks for some 
time. Following is the account which 
Motor Age gives of some of the results: 


‘‘The first machines were of large ton- 
nage, and were used for hauling the heavy 
transfer loads from the main stores to the 
delivery substations north, west, and 
south. The machines were put into use 
not with any thought of financial gain 
other than that resulting from better serv- 
ice. With the motor vehicle the load could 


than was required of horsed wagons, and 
arrive at the shipping or distributing point 
in time to meet the small horse wagons, 
there, at the regular schedule hours for 
delivery. Thus each truck saved one hour 
for each of three or four deliveries a day. 
This paid in service. After a time it was 
seen that if certain things could be done 
with the trucks to keep them continually 
moving that they could be made to pay 
actual dividends over horsed service. 
“Then it was that a few large gasoline 
cars were put in for furniture work, de- 
livering bulk loads in house-to-house work. 
These trucks are now doing better in the 
matter of cost than any other machines in 
the department-store service, some ofjthem 
running 60 to 100 miles a day. 

‘When it was found that these machines 
were a success smaller ones were tried out 
by a couple of the firms, for the longer 
hauls to the suburbs. In this work loads 
were smaller, so that smaller trucks were 
put to work. These running from six to 
nine miles from the store before commen- 
cing deliveries then engage in house-to- 
house delivery work and have proved a 
success both as to service and cost. From 
one to two hours is saved on each delivery 
and with more reliability than was possible 
with horses, especially in winter work. 
‘These machines did not prove a suc- 
cess in near-at-hand delivery, however. 
In fact, most of the down-town firms never 
even tried them out in this work, know- 
ing from their own study and figurin that 
they could make better time with the 
horse equipments where so many stops 
and waits were involved. It was then that 
the electric vehicle began to be considered. 
“At first with tees vehicles there was 
the great disadvantage of limited mileage, 
but this has now in part been overcome. 
Chicago is an ideal city so far as topog- 
raphy goes for the operation of electrics 
with their great weer’, since there_are no 








leave the down-town store an hour later © 
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hills and pavement stretches in all direc- 
tions from the central district. True, 
some of this is poor paving, but every year 
sees some improvement. With no 

and many good road surfaces, with much 
of congestion as well to contend with, the 
electric has a good chance to make a show- 
ing over the gasoline car for-the short hauls 
and many stops. 

“The heavy hauling to the substations 
is all done by gasoline cars. These run for 
an average of six miles from the store to 
the substations north, south, and west, and 
there the load is taken off and distributed 
to the wagons for the different routes. 
Originally horse vehicles of small size were 
in use for this final distribution and pack- 
age work. Now electrics are planned for 
all of this except suburban work, where fast 
gasoline cars of small tonnage will be used. 

“The nineteen gasoline cars now used 
pretty well take care of the long-distance 
work of one firm, so that the bulk of the 
new machines will be for the house-to- 
house delivery. This will mean. electric 
equipment for the most part. 

‘‘One firm is not yet convinced of the 
coming of the motored vehicle for house- 
to-house work, but is enthusiastic over the 
hauling of the big machines for transfer 
work and furniture hauling. The eventual 
motorization of this equipment would 
mean possibly 100 motor vehicles. 

‘‘We favor the gasoline truck,”’ said the 
shipping clerk of this firm, ‘‘on account of 
its mileage capacity. It can do things im- 
possible to the electric. For instance, we 
had a breakdown on the north side one 
afternoon. A big truck from Hammond 
got in about 4 p.m. and was sent north with 
a load at once. With an electric this would 
have been impossible.” 


THE GREAT INCREASE IN AUTO 
EXPORTS 

From tables officially compiled and em- 
bodied in a recent report issued by the 
Department of Commerce at Washington, 
it appears that the exports of motor-cars 
from this country have caught up with, if 
they have not surpassed, those of Great 
Britain, and are close on the heels of those 
for France. These tables cover the industry 
from its beginning in 1897 and are tabulated 
for the three countries, and for each year 
down to 1912, as follows: 

Year Ended December 31. 


Year. Unit. K’gdom. France. U. S.* 
ISO cpectse. Seder $121,000 _~—U... . . s. 
IGOR seeks oa wee 340,000 _~=C........ 
pr A eign emer 24a 832,000 so... ws 
1QOG s esiic ce ew eawe 1,834,000 _........... 
LODE Fei Sis 0 ee ess 3,070,000 _—U«...... .. 
1902....... $837,000 5,883,000 $950,000 
1903......6 1,674,000 9,898,000 1,207,000 
1904....... 1,747,000 13,825,000 1,895,000 
1905....... 2,637,000 19,568,000 2,481,000 
1906....... 4,228,000 26,833,000 3,497,000 
1907....... 6,725,000 28,098,000 5,501,000 
1908....... 6,423,000 24,779,000 5,278,000 

besowate 8,141,000 28,541,000 5,992,000 
1910....... 13, A 31,510,000 11,190,000 
1911....... 17,246,000 30,795,000 15,509,000 

estghce sr eee ees. Reese 25,657,000 

*Year ended June 30. 


The reader will note, as the most remark- 
able fact in this table, an increase in the 
exports from this country in 1912, as com- 
pared with 1911, of more than $10,000,000. 
This gain is pointed out by a writer in the 
New York Times as “‘ nearly double the 
total value of the export trade in any year 
since the advent of the business in 1902, 
with the exception of the two immediately 
preceding years.’’ The writer of the report 
remarks that England “still imports a 
larger number of complete motor-cars than 
she exports, but the imports for 1912 were 
only about 1,000 instead of over 4,000 in 
1904.” The value of the complete cars 
exported, however, is ‘‘ greater than the 
imports.” 
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MRS. WOODROW WILSON 
AS 
A LANDSCAPE PAINTER 
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A comparative few only know to what ex- 
tent the Lady of the White House is a land- 
scape painter, or have seen the actual work 
of her brush. Her two most representative 
paintings, personallyselected by Mrs.Wilson 
and presented with her special permission, 
are given in their full and original colors, for the 
first time in any magazine, in the May num- 
ber of . 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Aside from the surprise that awaits a first ac- 
quaintance with Mrs. Wilson’s art, the pic- 
tures lend themselvesbeautifully to framing. 
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On Sale Everywhere—15 Cents 
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The Curtis Publishing Company 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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The little 


brother of 
Packer's Tar Soap would 
like to pay you a visit. 




















The little brother is a sam- 
ple half-cake which will give 
you a number of refreshing 
shampoos. 




















Those who have never used 
Packer’s Tar Soap will find it 
of great benefit in bettering 
scalp conditions—conditions 
unpleasantly shown by dand- 
ruff and falling hair. 





























Systematic shampooing 
with this pure tar soap is a 
delightful habit. After a hard 
day’s work it will give you 
comfort and rest. 























In the bath its rich, creamy 
lather insures absolute clean- 
liness and a sensation of un- 
usual refreshment. 























To aid you in getting the greatest 
benefit in using Packer’s Tar Soap we 
will gladly mail you free our manual 
««The Hair and Scalp, Their Modern 
Care and Treatment.”’ 


Packers 
Tar Soap 


(Pure as the Pines ) 









































The sample half-cake 
sent on receipt of roc. 




















THE PACKER MFG. CO. 


Suite 84 A 81 Fulton Street, New York 























THE LITERARY DIGEST 
CURRENT POETRY 


S an introduction to ‘‘The Muse in 

Exile’? (John Lane Company), his la- 
test volume of verse, Mr. William Watson 
prints his address on ‘‘ The Poet’s Place in 
the Scheme of Life,’’ which he delivered in 
many parts of the United States during 
his recent visit. It is strange that so 
popular a poet should be so firm in his 
belief that poetry is to-day a branch of 
literature ignored by the public. He 
speaks of the ‘‘innumerable persons in 
whose scheme of life the poet can not 
properly be said to have a place at all.” 
“The art of poetry,’ he says, ‘‘is, more 
than all others, the art which of late has 
appealed with constantly diminishing force 
to the audience which it addresses.’”? And 
later he speaks of ‘‘the indifference of the 
reading public to contemporary poetry.” 
In an age in which there are more poets than 
ever before, in which the magazines give 
space not only to numerous brief lyrics, but 
also to the long narratives of John Mase- 
field and Wilfred Gibson and the epics of 
Alfred Noyes, in which five magazines 
devoted exclusively to verse find an 
appreciative public—in such an age, it is 


strange to find a poet with such beliefs. |. 


He expresses the same idea, with consum- 
mate skill, in the lines which we quote 
below. It is unfortunate that Mr. Watson 
has so uncomplimentary and so erroneous 
an opinion of the age in which he lives, but 
he utters his views with such grace and 
artistry that they deserve attention. The 
concluding prophecy is splendidly delivered. 


The Muse in Exile 


By WILLIAM WATSON 


Verse—a light handful—verse again I bring, 

Verse that perhaps had glowed with lustier hues 

Amid more fostering air; for it was born 

In the penurious sunshine of an Age 

That does not stone her prophets, but, alas, 

Turns, to their next of kin, the singers, oft 

An ear of stone; in bare, bleak truth an Age 

That banishes the poets, as he of old, 

The great child of the soul of Socrates, 

Out of his visionary commonwealth. 

Banished them; for she drives them coldly forth 

From where alone they yearn to live—her heart; 

Scourges them with the scourge of apathy, 

From out her bosom'’s rich metropolis, 

To a distant, desert province of her thoughts, 

A region gray and pale; or, crueler still, 

Gives them, at times, gusts of applause, and then 

Remands them to new frosts of unconcern; 

Nay, to atone for some brief generous hour, 

Holds back their dues, husbands the heartening 
word, 

Until they dwell where praise cheers not the 
praised, 

And scorn and honor are received in like 

Silence, and laurel and poppy are as one. 

Let me not slight her. Let me do no wrong 

To her whose child I am, this giant Age, 

Cumbered with her own hugeness as is the wont 

Of giants. Yet too openly she herself 

Hath slighted one of Time's great offspring; she 

Hath slighted song; and song will be revenged; 














Song will survive her; Song will follow her-hearse, 
And either weep or dance upon her grave. 


3 () Nights’ 
FREETRIAL 


A 30-night free trial awaits you 
—at our expense. A hand- 
some full-size mattress, 4 
» feet 6 inches wide and 6 
\ feet 3 inches long, full 

Mm weight of 45 pounds, 
best blue and white 
ticking, will besent 
to you express 
prepaid, same 
day we receive 
your check or 
money order 
for $15. 
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This amount will be 
placed to your credit for 
30 days until you have 
had ample opportunity 
to prove the Ostermoor, 
and will be returned to 
you without question if 
you are dissatisfied. 
The mattresses come —- ay one 
packed in leatherette [4 c. a. Ticking, 

paper and burlap, and 45 lbs. . 
reach you in perfect oot Finish Tick: 
condition. You takeno | Mercerized Art Twills, 
risk, 45 18.00 
Send $15 today or |*Becia! Hotel Style, 
write for Free Book and Extra Th A 
Samples of ticking. s pect Imp ec ae, 
Ena a Thick Imperial 
nee ees HR ~4 Ibs. 


sited ne tee gnd, 
50c extra. 





Smaller sizes will cost 
$1.00 less each size. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 119 Elizabeth Street, New York 


Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather & Down Co., Lta., M lontreal 





























Life Insurance 
For Chicks 


The life of every RANCOCAS Day-Old 
Chick is insured by our guarantee-until it 
reaches your express station. 

RANCOCAS Hatching Eggs are guaran- 
teed 100 per cent fertile. ith 12,000 
breeders on Rancocas Farms we can back 
this guarantee. 

Our written guarantee accompaniesevery 
order for Rancocas S. C. W. Leghorns. 


Write for information and prices. 


RANCOCAS POULTRY FARMS 
Box 103, Brown’s Mills, N. J. 
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For in Life’s midmost chamber there still burns 
Upon the ancient hearth the ancient fire, 
Whence are all flamelike things, the unquenchable 
Muse 
Among them, who, tho meanly lodged to-day, 
In dreariest outlands of the world’s regard, 
Foresees the hour when Man shall once more feel 
His need of her, and call the exile home. 


The anniversary of Swinburne’s death 
bas called forth several poems in his mem- 
ory. Of one of these, which appears in 
The English Review, we reprint a part; for 
it is distinguished by sincerity and force 
as well as by color and music comparable 
to that of the work of Swinburne himself. 


To Algernon Charles Swinburne 
(Died April 10th, 1909) 
By JOHN HELSTON 


This April night that takes into its breath 
The nightingale’s first passion, faint and sparse, 
Surely thy name it saith, 
Like music in the heath, 
A shining music shaken from the stars! 
With Song’s immortal crown, 
Tho death thy life enthrone, 
To-night my soul would humbly look to thine, 
Here, where mine eyes looked last upon thine 
own, . 
Here, where thy feet a thousand times have 


Nor clearer should the starry-circled zone 
Burn, than thy glory, if aught be divine 
And Love and Truth and Beauty make for 
God, 
Shall I not find thee here, 
Master? nor know thee near? 
I feel the fires of heaven on mine eyes: 
Tho dark to mortal sight, 
The earth-line halves the night, 
I share the endless glory of the skies. 
And seems to me the winds have answer given, 
Blown earthward from behind the stars in heaven. 
The spirits of all winds and seas and suns, 
The many-throated music made in spring, 
Move in thine own; with that deep chord 
that runs 
Throughout Time's heart-beats, ever 
echoing. 
Yea, Master, is such music in thine own, 
That in thy song Time’s pulse awakes and falls. 
Or with large sounds of wonder 
Thy words are rolled in thunder 
And boom of breakers on the landward walls. 
Where clanging deep to deep reverbrant calls 
And all the mouths of ocean make their moan, 
On seamew pinions glides 
Above the swirl of tides 
Thy singing, as of sea-winds bred and blown. 
Yea, Master, is such music in thine own! 


Here where thou wendedst I have ofttimes 
wandered 
When the larks hold their joyous evening choir 
Until the shadow-lengthening day retire 
From off the gorse and broom with gold-dust 
squandered, 
Nor grudge all hours of light their gift’s refrain; 
Leaving to dark, laments, for Itys slain, 
Of that bright bird thou, living, lovedst so well. 
Alas! now nightingale and lark no more 
Can charm thy heedless ear; or Death restore 
To thee, within thine island tomh, a subtler spell— 
Sea voices on the shore. 


Alas? Nay! Wherefore shall I weep for thee? 

Who art not for man’s tears but for Time’s 

praise: 

Nor shall of man be counted all thy days. 
‘*O sweet strange elder singer,’’ bear with me! 
‘I weary, and awhile am fain for rest; 

Oh, lend me of such peace as fills thine own, 
An hour!—then of thy strength to feed my breast 



























The Truck Triumphant 


Y a country-wide test of three years, by the verdict of a 
Thousand Owners, The Federal is the first Motor Truck j 
to establish as a scientific principle of commerce—E.conomical 

Transportation. 

For three years we have collected the data and proof of a 
Thousand Federals in Operation, the Advice and Evidence 
of a Thousand Federal Owners. For three years we have been 

satisfying ourselves that in the Federal we have a truck as nearly 
flawless, infallible and indestructible as brains, business conscience 
and manufacturing ideals can make it. Today we Know. 


| The Evidence 


Detroit is the City Motor-wise. There are one hundred and thirty- 
two Federals in operation in Detroit—as many as any other two 
makes combined. 


The Municipal Commission of Toronto operates eight Federals. 
Whole fleets of Federals are operated by the following firms of 


national prominence: 


Marshall Field & Co. 
Portland Railway, Light & Power Co. 
Ward Bread Company 
ggg Co. a 
m. J. Lemp Brewing Co. 
: Swift & Company 

Armour & Company 

American Bank Note Co. } 


Write us for the names and evidence of Federal Owners. We 
can solve your problems as we have solved theirs. 


i The Federal is today recognized as the Standard of ( 
Truck-Efficiency, Truck-Reliability and Truck-Economy. 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 


Dept. K Detroit, Mich. 
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(That I may stand alone) 





Kelly-Springfield 


Automobile Tires 


Every single Kelly-Springfield Tire is made by hand and subjected to con- 
stant individual scrutiny through every stage of its manufacture. This means 
something when you realize that the Kelly-Springfield Tire Company is 
the only company of prominence that turns out strictly hand made tires. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, 20 Vesey St., New York 


Branch offices in New York, Chicago. Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Detroit, Cincinnati, San, Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Cleveland, Baltimore, Seattle. Atlanta, Akron, 0., Buffalo. 
The Hearn Tire & Rubber Co., Columbus, Ohio. Bering Tire & Rubber Co., Houston. Texas. 
Boss Rubber Co., Denver. Colo. Todd Rubber Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Southern Hdwe. & Woodstock Co., Ltd., New Orleans, La. Atkinson Tire & Supply Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Central Rubber & Supply Co., Indianapolis, Ind. C. D. Franke & Co., Charleston, 8. Cc. 
H. R. Olinstead & Son, Syracuse, N. Y. L. J. Barth, Rochester, N. ¥. 
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hhys 25.000 Diamond Dealers always at your Service 






Your car 
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if you ride on 


Diamond 
Safety Tread 
(Squeegee) Tires 


Won’t slip—Won’t slide 
Won’t skid—They grip 


rims at any of the 
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can’t skid 


So this time buy Diamond Vitalized Rubber Tires 
with the Safety Tread—you can get them to fit your 























jority want 
Cat's Paw 
Cushion Rub- 
ber ——“; Or. 
\ der from your 
Wi th jobber today, 


Nine 
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\CcATS Paw, 


CUSHION RUBBER HEELS 





' 50c Attached—All Dealers. 


That Cat’s Paw Plug is what made rubber heels 
popular. ‘It took them out of the slippery 


class. Your step is safe and. confident 
when you wear Cat’s Paw Heels. 


Compare with others. You'll find no holes 
in Cat’s Paw Heels to track in mud. 
And they’re more elastic, 
finer rubber, longer-wearing. 


Have a pair put on your 
heels today. Nameis 
easy to remember, 


Foster 


Rubber Co., 
105 Federal 8t., 
BOSTON. 


MASS. CUSHION HEEL 


caster RUBBER ry | 


~~] 





With fire of singing as with fire of flame— 

(I ask but of thy strength, not any fame) 
Some spark of that which dwells about thy name, 
With such a light as burns along the west. 

Once more I wait and watch: the day is gone: 
Comes night, and a great silence o’er the land: 
And down the dusk, like dead leaves blown upon, 

Thy footsteps echo past me as I stand! 





The following lines (from Harper's 
Magazine) are attractively simple, and 
their symbolism is graceful and unaffected. 





At Evening 








By B. MacARTHUR 


I feel an envy very deep 
For those frail little birds that fly 
Across the tranquil evening sky 
Before the world has gone to sleep. 


Each evening e’er the light is done 
There falls a hush, as tho the Lord 
Were wont to speak a wondrous word— 
The promise of another sun. 


The traffic of the air is still, 

The clouds are motionless and flushed, 
- The very wind is listening, hushed, 
As tho to hear the Master's will. 


And then the swallows’ twittering flight! 
Audaciously, yet half in fear, 
As tho they knew he held them dear, 
And so forgave them every night. 


They hasten past; the sun is low, 
The Master's word at close of day 
Is spoken—yet the swallows stray 

Enraptured in the afterglow. 


Ah, for that confidence divine! 
The knowledge that, however late, 
I seemed to let the Master wait, 
His pardon and his love were mine! 


Here is a poem in Stephen Phillips’s old 
manner, full of delicate and shadowy 
tragedy, suggesting rather than describing 
terrors. We take it from The Westminster 
Gazette: 


The Unheard Ghost 
By STEPHEN PHILLIPS 


1 dare not sleep, now thou art dead, 

1 toss until the morning red; 

On what path wouldst thou have me go, 
Spirit, whom I have injured so? 


At times the lilac, or the rose, 

At moonset through my window blows; 
I breathe again the bank of grass, 
Whereon that hour did sweetly pass. 


Yet not from wind I gather fear, 
But that thy words I may not hear; 
I shrink not from the silvery beam, 
At midnight on my bed astream. 


A something muffled, yet alive, 

Able to injure and deprive; 

To stand between me and my God, 
Lone-treading ways we two have trod. 


Ah no! the requiem o’er thy tomb, 
Did not fulfil thy wandering doom; 
Still comes a voice that is not voice, 
Yet aye forbids me to rejoice. 


My wrong to thee I know. how well! 
And thou art quickened by my hell, 
At thee, unheard, 1 tremble most, 





The voiceless fury of thy ghost. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 





SLEUTHING FOR SHOPLIFTERS 


NE of the cleverest woman store detec- 

tives in New York is an Italian girl 
of twenty-one. She is not over five feet 
one, and is of proportionately slight build, 
but her size has nothing to do with her 
courage and tenacity whenever she grapples 
with a thief. Whether it be man or woman, 
she marches the light-fingered person to 
the office of the manager, where the culprit 
must either make a satisfactory explanation 
or be turned over to the police. The young 
lady is Miss Amelia de Santis, and she tells 
of some of her experiences in an interview 
with I. Stephen, a reporter for the New 
York Press: 


I was sitting down one day watching the 
crowd, for it was a bargain day, and the 
place was pretty well filled with shoppers, 
when I saw a handsomely drest woman edge 
up to a shopper who was complacently try- 
ing on various hats. She had noticed the 
well-filled bag slung on the shopper’s arm, 
and, taking advantage of the crowd seeth- 
ing around the mirror, she opened it care- 
fully and extracted a roll of money. I 
darted toward her and grabbed hold of her 
hand. 

‘‘Madam, your bag has been opened. 
Have you lost anything?” I asked the 
shopper, for you must catch the thief at 
the very instant she extracts her hand 
from the bag; otherwise it is impossible to 
identify money and the thief easily makes a 
getaway. 

‘“ Oh, goodness!” the woman wailed in 
a shriek that sounded all through the floor, 
“somebody’s taken my money. What shall 
I do?” 

I forced the other woman’s hand open 
and saw the money. - The shopper named 
the exact’sum, and I asked the pickpocket 
to come to the office with me. 

Of course, as soon as I caught hold of 
her hand she started to fight. 

‘This is an outrage. What do you mean 


by accusing me? I am Mrs. So-and-So, | ' 


and you will pay for this. Let me go this 
instant.” 

Then the “stall”? came forward. The 
pickpocket was a small woman, but her 
companion was large, and she came for- 
ward with a great show of indignation. 

“What do you mean by accusing my 
friend? She is a wealthy society woman, 
and I will see you are properly punished.” 

All the time she was speaking she kept 
poking me with a heavy box she carried 
(for just that purpose probably), while the 
first woman beat and scratched me with 
might and main. I kept calling for help, 
and several floor-walkers ran up and re- 
leased me. By that time three women had 
fainted, among them the woman whose 
money I had secured. 

“Now, you will have to come to the 
office with me,” I told them. ‘‘ You may 
just as well go quietly, because I’ll get you 
there anyhow.” 

When we reached the stone stairway 
which leads from the floer where the rob- 
bery was committed they started in once 
more. This is the most dangerous part of 
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So far as electric pleasure cars are con- 
cerned, the problem of tires has been 
solved. 

Panctures, blowouts, dangerous skid- 
ding and tire repair bills can be forgotten. 
You can go any place with your electric 
and stay as long as you please without 
the slightest fear of tire trouble. 

All due to Motz Cushion Tires, now 
adopted by every leading maker of electric 
cars. 


No Need of Tire Trouble 
On Electric Cars 


Guaranteed 10,000 Miles 


Each set is specifically guaranteed for 
10,000 miles—two years. That’s almost 
double the usual tire guarantee, 


1,000% Increase in 


Two Years 


The use of these tires has multiplied 
just ten-fold in two years, The great 
majority of electric car owners use them. 
and all leading makers 





Easy-Riding 


tires, Motz Cushion 
Tires are easy-riding. 
On electric cars, they 
give the utmost com- 
fort to the occupants 
and also protect the 
delicate mechanical 
parts of the car from 
bumps and jars. The 
double, notched treads 
(A in picture) prevent 





Tires MOTZ 
bards atid wees, | Cushion [Tires 





of electrics include 
them as standard 
equipment. 


Send for Book 98 


Motz Cushion Tires 
can be easily applied 
to any standard 
clincher, universal 
quick-detachable or 
demountable rim. 

You’ll regret it later 
if you buy an electric, 
or buy tires for an elec- 
tric, without first 








skidding and dis- 
tribute the weight to the sides. The sides 
are undercut (see B), which allows free 
action of slantwise bridges (see C). These 
bridges are elastic, They give and yield 
like the air in a pneumatic tire. Note D in 
the picture, showing shock-absorbing qual- 
ities when tire runs over a stone. 


Cost More Than 
Some Tires 


Motz Cushion Tires contain more costly 
rubber than the ordinary pneumatic tire 
and cost a little more. But they are far 
less expensive in the end. 


BRANCHES: Boston, 4 


(272) 


Dundee St.; Chicago, 2023 Michigan Ave.; Cleveland, 1932}Euclid 
ton, a7 Delenes Blvd; Keasas City, 409 E- 15th St New York, 1737 Broadway; Pitisbargh, 300 N. Craig St; 
Philchelghe, 207-9 North Broad St.; Les Angeles, 336 W. Pico St. 


knowing these tires. 
Send a postal today for our latest book. 
Then see if you know any other tire that’s 
nearly so dependable, so durable, so 
economical and so easy-riding. Remem- 
ber, the right choice of tires more than 
doubles the pleasure of motoring. Send 
specifications—name of car, model, size 
of rims, etc. 


The Motz Tire and Rubber Company 


Factories and Executive Offices 
AKRON, OHIO 


Service Stations in All 
Principal Cities 
Ave.; Detroit, 999 Woodward Ave.; St. 




















If he does live in an Aladdin house, perhaps you would like to know it and to look it over. Alad- 
! din houses are scattered over the entire country. Pract a 
| customer who is proud of his home, proud of his judgment and glad to show his house. 


| Write us; we will send you a hundred page book showing the finest 
| collection of modern and artistic houses and bungalows ever gath- 
ered together. Prices from $100 to $2000 representing when 
erected houses that sell for $8000. Send stamps today for catalog G, 


| North American Construction Co., 221 Aladdin Ave., Bay City, Mich. 





the arrest, for the stair is steep, and if we 


| Does Your Neighbor Live in an Aladdin House? 








ly every community has an Aladdin 
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you 

all fell downstairs we might get very you 

severely hurt, if not killed. They picked gra 

me up and tried to throw me, but I clung on. call 
“T won’t fall down alone,” I reminded 

them. ‘‘If I go you come with me, and it’s _ 

_ y a broken neck for one of us.’”’ They saw kle 
the sense in this and went quietly down the 

stairs. (We never use the elevator because 

of the commotion it makes among our tel 

patrons.) to 

But when we arrived at the landing we ali 

a ing had the fight all over again. These women to 

knew what was before them. If you open th 

a pocketbook and take even $1 it is grand go 


—at any time. larceny and carries a year’s sentence with it. 
However, I got them into the office at last 
with the woman whose purse had been 
picked. Judge Swan sentenced them to one 
year in the penitentiary. They were noto- 
rious pickpockets and had their pictures in 
the Rogues’ Gallery. 

There is one couple of shoplifters which [ 
have had arrested twice. They are Fred 
Morris and Nellie Nap. The first time I 
managed to get the man only, and he was 
sent up for a year. He got off with eighi 
months because of good behavior, and one 
day when I thought he was safely locked up 
he walked into the store where I was work- 
ing. Nellie Nap was with him. 

Their plan was to carry a big valise, and 
while the woman, who was fashionably 
drest, was engaging the saleswoman’s atten- 
tion, the man placed the big valise under 
a number of imported gowns and, under 
cover of examining these, he was dropping 

The su f the vacuum cups, guaranteed to prevent skiddin several of the gowns off the hangers into 
on wet eo ats ges “ . Bs the big bag. He played the part of the 

The absolutely oilproof quality, immune against deterioration from {#4 | husband who was very interested in his 
oily roads and garage floors— |] | wife’s new gown, and by the time madam 
e The thick walled cups that drive deep and give unequaled traction in [4 | was satisfied he had made quite a collec- 
'+ mud or sand—and thrust aside sharp stones and puncturing objects— 










For each 
and every condi- 
tion there’s a particular 
feature of safetyand servicein 
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"| | tion. 
The extreme toughness and phenomenal heat radiating powers ofthe | I watched the whole game quietly, but 
| tread, a resistance to the abrasion and friction of fast | | of course I could not arrest them in the 
And finally the definite printed guarantee of 4,000 miles attached to , store, so I followed them to the street. 
each casing—a distance far exceeded by the actual average service mileage. You are carrying away some mer- 
va. Bteek . Reabawtnes poor geng bagi you ae not paid nt I 
said to the man when we got outside. 
Pittsburgh - 505 Liberty Ave. BRANCHES Kansas City, Mo., 514 E. 15th St. 4 shoe 
Pendnech + 95 Sines de Chaccan, 1004 Mhitece Beis, foe thy Be Eee quietly, for it is no use to make a fuss. 
Detroit - 254 Jefferson Ave. Minneapolis, 34 S. 8th Street Seattle - Armour Building I saw you take the things.” 


The man laughed and ran off. I fol- 
lowed, blowing my police whistle like mad. 
They ran up the stairs of the elevated and 
I dashed after them. I had on a hobble- 
skirt and had to tuck it ‘‘ way up”’ so as to 
be able to sprint. But I didn’t think of 
that—the only thing I thought of was 
getting that couple. The man turned every 
now and then and tried to beat me down. 
He was desperate, for he knew that getting 
in trouble immediately after his release 
from prison meant a long term. 

I thought he was going to kill me before 
we reached the top of that stair, but I kept 
on blowing my whistle, and a policeman 
got there in time to arrest them. The man 
was sent up for a long term, and the woman, 
who was tubercular, was remanded. 


Pennsylvania Rubber Company of New York : 
New York City, 1700 Broadway Boston, 149 Berkeley St. Dallas, 411 S. Ervay St. 


Pennsylvania Rubber Company of California 
San Francisco, 512-14 Mission Street Los Angeles, 930 S. Main Street 
An Independent Company with an independent selling policy. 


GeAutoglas 


PATENTED May 2Nn0, 1911 


















































New Ignition Device 


il Develops more engine power be- 
ane cause the explosions are more rapid 
; and more complete; maintains the 
=> extra power because there are no 
¥ points to displace or burn away; re- 
duces fuel consumption pecause it 
explodes a leaner mixture and any 
mixture more effectually. Spark 
plug renewals and troubles elimi- 
nated. 


More engine power and less cost 
for owners of motor cars, trucks, 
motorcycles, motor boats or station- 
ary gas, gasoline and kerosene en- 
gines if the firing is done by 


McCormick Power Plugs 


(Take the place of spark plugs) 


Try for 20 days. Money refunded if not as 
represented. ‘Price $2 2.00 each net, gon. 
paid. (Mention size = model of machine.) 
Further particulars on application. 


McCormick Manufacturing Company 


36 East First Street Dayton, Ohio 













































A cook in a restaurant stole several 
pieces of jewelry and Miss de Santis fol- 
lowed him until he went outside. She 
asked him to return, and he came very 
quietly until they were alone at the foot 
of the stairway leading to the office. There 
he unwrapt a big apron he was carrying 
and Miss de Santis saw that it contained 
several knives. He took a big butcher 
knife and, seizing hold of her, said: ‘‘If 















This glass is the only comfortable g oggle and 
only efficient eye protector ma 


ITHOUT rims, hinged at the center, it is 
neat and i inconspicuous. Conforms to the 
contour of the face, and at the same time affords 
absolutely unobstructed vision. 
Price, with plain amber lenses, gene 
Or with wearers correction, 

Any Optician, Sporting Goods or Motor naienc 
House can equip you. If your dealer hasn’t 
them, write rey us. We will see that you get them. 

Over 12,000 now in use. 


F. A. HARDY & CO 


Department D. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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you don’t let me go I'll dig this right into 
you.” The girl gave a yell for help and 
grabbed hold of Muller’s arm. Assistance 
came in time to save her. When the re- 
porter asked her if she had many cases of 
kleptomania, she said: 


Kleptomania? Fudge! That is only a 
term that is applied to a thief who happens 
to have social standing. We treat them all 
alike. Of_course, we do not take all cases 
to court. Many of them are arraigned in 
the chief detective’s office, and if all the 
goods are returned and the person who has 
stolen goods has some good excuse, such as 
poverty or ill-health, we let them go with 
warning to keep out of the store; but we 
treat them all alike. 

One of the women who gave me the 
hardest tussle I ever had was the wife of a 
wealthy lawyer, who was living at the 
Hotel Astor. Her home was in Connec- 
ticut, and she had come to New York 
to do some shopping. Believe me, she was 
some athlete! She gave me a fist fight all 
over the place, and by the time I got her 
to the office I was pretty well beaten up. 

I watched two women one morning stow 
away $300 worth of imported waists. I 
followed them to the street and asked them 
to return with me. They were both heavy 
women and they looked at me and smiled. 

‘‘Why, the idea! Do you mean that you 
are going to take us back?” 

‘‘Yes, indeed, madam,’ I replied, ‘‘and 
you had best come nice and easy.” 

‘‘Why, girlie,” one of them said, ‘‘you 
couldn’t take us back. You are not big 
enough.” 

I was standing between them. I put my 
police whistle in my mouth, and taking 
hold of their sleeves at the wrist in such a 
way that they could not run off, I blew the 
whistle once. Then they came. 

These women were ‘‘Ruby” Harris and 
Ruth Wilson. They were released on 
$1,000 bail, but before the case came to 
trial Ruth Wilson was caught again and 
sentenced to a year in the penitentiary. 
When she gets out she will be sent up again 
for the offense in our store. They were very 
slick workers. 

Judge Malone asked me to demonstrate 
to him how it was possible to place $300 
worth of waists in concealment in a busy 
store. So I took a big muff, and with the 
table in front of the jury box as the counter, 
I soon showed him how I could pack away 
the waists in the muff and under my coat. 

Magistrate Herbert complimented me on 
my work, said that I was a very bright 
detective, and that he would certainly 
recommend me for the first vacancy for a 
first-grade detective. I should like to bea 
first-grade detective, but one has first to be 
a matron, and as it is necessary to be thirty 
years old to get that position, I should have 
to wait nine years. However, I have been 
told that this might be arranged. 

I did some work for Commissioner 
Dougherty on the Fowler bomb-throwing 


case lately, and he has promised to give me. 


another chance soon. 

Sometimes we have very funny cases in 
the store. One woman stole an alarm- 
clock, with other things. Just as she was 
leaving the clock went off. She was so 
excited when I spoke to her that she could 
not hear the clock, which was smuggled 
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One touch of Nature. and the World’s akin— 
The boy, the worm, the crooked pin. 


Your Week-end, Your Hupmobile 
And a Breath of Life in the Open 


The fleeting Hupmobile—the car that ‘‘runs wherever a dog 
can’”’—turns at last into Farmer Hoskins’ lane. 
You remember that Day—that one Perfect Golden Day. It 
is given to each of us to Live and Treasure just one such day. 
Dawn was just breaking—a spring day, the Dawn of a New 
Summer—when you and Billy and Ned and Steve left the 
drowsy city street and streaked for that Lake. 
But Hoskins Junior, has beaten you toit. He grinsthrough 
his freckles, holds up his string and then leads you off through 
the hickory grove to the Enchanted Lake of your Dreams. 
ee oe 
Then, when the shadows are slanting through the hickories 
and the fish stop biting, you pile into the Hupmobile, and 
wing through the falling evening back to the city—in actual 
miles very far from the Lake of your Dreams, but in the 
Hupmobile—very near. 
* * * 


You, who long for freedom now and again from the every- 
day grind—can have your perfect day, too, with a Hupmobile. 

And at a cost ridiculously small, as automobile costs are 
measured. 

The Hupmobile is distinctly a car of the American family. 
It is the only car that both millionaire and man of moderate 
means can approve; for there is no other car with style, stam- 
ina, comfort and power that so closely approaches its com- 
panions of costlier price. 

Build your week-end plans around a Hupmobile; give your 
loved ones such a Summer as they have never known, with 
this sturdy Car of the American Family. 

Write for catalog and the Hupmobile dealer’s name. 


Hupp Motor Car Co., 1243 Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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Hupmobile “32” Touring 
Car, $1000 f. o. b. Detroit 


In Canada, $1180 f. 0. b. Windsor 


Four-cylinder motor, cylin- 
ders 33-inch bore by 53 inch 
stroke, cast en bloc. Unit 
power plant. Sliding gears. 


Full floating rear axle. 


Wheelbase, 106in. Tires, 
32x33 in. 


Equipment of windshield, 
mohair top with envelope, 
Jiffy curtains, speedometer, 
quick detachable rims, rear 
shock absorber, gas head- 
lights, Prest-o-Lite tank, oil 
lamps, toolsand horn. Fin- 
ish, black with nickel trim- 
mings. 


“32” Six-passenger, $1200 
In Canada, $1430 
“32” Roadster, $1000 


InCanada, $1180 
“20” H. P. Runabout $ 750 
In Canada $850 
F. O. B. Detroit or Windsor, fully 
equipped. 





NEXT MONTH 


A Hupmobile week-end on 
the banks of “that” trout 








stream. 








Shirley ] 
President 
Suspenders 


IROUSERS hang 
evenly, shirt stays 
smooth about the waist. 
Light, Medium or Extra 
Heavy. Extra lengths for 
tall men. Signed Guarantee on every pair. 
Price 50c. Any dealer or from the factory. 


THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO. 
401 Main Street hirley, Mass. 


























under her coat, and even when I tried to 








recommended by breeders every 
Lasy to give- certain in effect. 
. PRICE 50° PER BOX 


look on “DISEASES OF DO 


Polk Miller Drug Company 
809 Main Street, Richmond. Va. 
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Of all ages. Highly 


A popular and never failing extermin. 
Of worms in 
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For sale by Druggists and Sporting Goods, 
Dealers peste on recep wi peios. 


“FREE... 
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“No darning 
for me this m 
trip, Dad. 4 


Notice their 
style, too. If we 
stay six months 
we’re fixed for 
hose.’’ 



































So soft and 
stylish, and can 
be had in such 
light weights, 

cc 
that many say, These hose can’t 
+ 7 4 4 
wear.’’ Yet six pairsare guaranteed to 
wear a full six months. 






































The Simple Reason 


We pay an average of 74 cents a 
pound for the yarn in Holeproof. 
Common yarn costs 32 cents. 74 
cents is the top market price for 
cotton yarn—Egyptian and Sea Island. 
Ours is 3-ply, long fibre, fine strands. 
Pliable and soft, but of the maximum 
strength. We spend $60,000 a year 
for inspection, to see that each pair 
of Holeproof is perfect. 


The 25c Grade—Mercerized 


We now do our own mercerizing. 

















































































































TRlepret ffesierg 


“Wear Hlolepract [fase and Fad lhe Mend” 


Try Holeproof 
—mercerized 
—six pairs for 
$1.50. This 
process alone adds 22% to the strength 
of this grade, as well as a silky lustre. 
Six pairs guaranteed six months. 


Hose for the Whole Family 


The genuine Holeproof bears this 
signature: GawYeickl. Six pairs of 
men’s cotton Holeproof, $1.50 to $3 
a box; women’s and children’s, $2 to 
$3 a box of six pairs; infants’, $1 a 
box of four pairs, guaranteed six months. 
Silk Holeproof for men, $2 a box of three 
pairs; women’s silk stockings, $3 a box of 
three pairs. Three pairs of s7/k guaranteed 
three months. Genuine Holeproof sold in 
your town. Ask for dealers’ names. We 
ship direct where there’s no dealer, charges 
prepaid on receipt of price. 

Write for free book on Hole- 
proof. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, 


Ltd., London, Canada 


Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Office, 1908 


Cat Yecicht 




















produced. Made in all lengths, 


sizes and colors. 











FOR WOMEN 


Write for the illustrated book 


For long wear, fit and style, Hfelepraof 
these are the finest silk gloves Silk “Glo 5 that tells all about them and 


write for the name of the dealer 
near you who handles them. 


(431) 











































































































WITH YOUR LIBRARY AND 
BOOKCASE $1.7 UP 
PER SECTION 


Endorsed “The Best” by Over 
50,000 Users 


Made under our own patents, in our own factory, and 
the entire production sold direct to the home and office. 
In buying direct from factory you save at least 30 per cent. 
and are always sure of obtaining new and not shopworn 
articles. You can buy any number of sections to start— 
as few or as many as desired—and add sections from time 


y to time; thus your bookcase grows with your library. 


The Lundstrom Sectional Bookcases have no metal 


bands,nor any of theobjectionablefeatures of othermakes. 

They have non-binding, disappearing glass doors,and are 

made in several different styles, and in grades from Plain Oak 
to Genuine Mahogany. Write for our new catalog No. 23 


- THEC.J. 
Approval-Freight Paid. Branch Office: Flatiron Building, New York City 


LUNDSTROM MFG. CO.., Little Falls, N. Y. 


Manufacturersof Sectional Bookcasesand Filing Cabinets 
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draw her attention, she declared she had 
bought the clock and did not like to be 
seen carrying bundles. 

Another time an Italian opera-singer 
lifted a great many small articles, which he 
hid away in the large coat he was wearing. 
When we brought him to the office he vehe- 
mently expostulated against his arrest. 
He assured us he was a great man who had 
sung before all the crowned heads of 
Europe, and that nothing less than an 
international disaster would follow the 
insult. 

He was the queerest bird I ever caught. 
Under his coat he wore the spangled cos- 
tume of Romeo, and he looked as if he had 
escaped from a museum. He told us that 
in his home city he was allowed to go 
through the stores and pick out what he 
wanted; then when he got home he took 
his time in selecting the articles which he 
approved and sent the rest back to the 
store. His eloquence, however, was wasted, 
for he was arrested, and after he had been 
held for fifteen days for investigation he was 
sent to the city prison for ten days to léarn 
more about the laws of the United States. 

Altogether I enjoy my work immensely. 
It is never dull, and I would rather do it 
than anything else in the world. My ambi- 
tion is to be a great detective some day, and 
I won’t mind the hard work in reaching it. 





WHALEY OF THE NEW HAVEN 


HEN the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad recently de- 
cided to inaugurate a general policy of 
bringing its service and equipment up to 
the top notch, the board of directors cre- 
ated the new office of vice-president in 
charge of operation and elected Albert R. 
Whaley to fillit. They wanted a man who 
knew the business from all-round experi- 
ence, and Whaley happened to be just the 
kind they were looking for. He began as 
a brakeman, and worked his way up until 
now, it is said, he is paid a salary of $25,000 
ayear. The story of his rise appears in the 
New York Press: 


Thirty-four years ago Mr. Whaley: was 
a freight brakeman drawing $1.62 a day 
from the old Providence & Worcester Rail- 
road. He was sixteen years old then. His 
progress since that time has been remark- 
able. 

It was not until he became manager of 
the Grand Central Terminal in 1907, how- 
ever, that his possibilities as one of the 
highest executives of the road became ap- 
parent. But he made a record that at- 
tracted the attention of the railroad world. 
This resulted in the action of the Board of 
Directors at their meeting yesterday ma- 
king him a vice-president. 

Under handicaps greater than any of his 
predecessors had ever encountered, due to 
the excavation and reconstruction work in 
the Grand Central yards, Mr. Whaley de- 
creased the delays in the movements of 
trains in and out of the yard approxi- 
mately one-third. 

For six years he handled from 650 to 750 
train movements a day with an average de- 
lay of less than one minute a train. The 
magnitude of this achievement may be ap- 





preciated when it is understood that the 
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ordinary traffic movement over the ter- 
minal tracks is the heaviest in any terminal 
of the size in the world. 

In addition to ordinary traffic, all the 
material excavated in connection with the 
reconstruction work and everything re- 
quired for construction purposes had to be 
moved over the same tracks, which added 
greatly to the number of trains to be oper- 
ated there. Yet Mr. Whaley was able to 
make a new record for the prompt arrival 
and dispatching of trains. 

The man who has been called thus prom- 
inently to the attention of the railroad world 
was born in Rhode Island a little more than 
fifty years ago. He began his railroad ser- 
vice with the Providence & Worcester 
Railroad, remaining with that company 
until 1891. 

Then, when the consolidation of the Prov- 
idence & Worcester, Old Colony, and other 
local lines into the present New York, New 
Haven & Hartford System went into effect, 
he was placed in charge of all train crews 
which had headquarters in Providence. 

In 1899 he became superintendent of the 
Worcester division of the Consolidated 
Railroad, in which capacity he played a 
prominent part in the electrification of the 
Providence, Warren & Bristol line of his 
division. His successful experience with 
electrical operation resulted on May 1, 
1907, in his being transferred to the Grand 
Central terminal here. 


WHEN ADRIANOPLE FELL 


O say that the Bulgarians were aston- 

ished when they entered Adrianople 
and found that the people had plenty to 
eat and were faring well generally, is to put 
it mildly. The besiegers, as well as nearly 
everybody in Europe and America, had 
been under the impression that the city’s 
population was almost destitute of food 
and a prey to cholera, typhoid, and many 
other diseases. The correspondents be- 
hind the lines of the Balkan Allies were 
not mistaken when they said the Turkish 
defenses were weak, but they missed the 
mark when they told us that the populace 
were in dire straits—that is, if we are to 
believe Luigi Barzini, corresponden’ of 
the London Daily Mail, who was one of 
the two first newspaper men to enter the 
city with the Bulgarian troops. Bar- 
zini tells a graphic story of General Ivan- 
off’s triumphant entry, and describes the 
living conditions of the civilian residents. 
He writes: 


The long and careful preparations lasted 
about twenty days. Cases of shells were 
slowly transported by night to the ap- 
pointed positions, which were well hidden 
behind the heights. Conveying the am- 
munition across pathless fields occupied 
an enormous time. No wagon could carry 
more than six rounds for the heavy guns, 
and a good 50,000 rounds were amassed 
in the casemates of the big batteries. The 
country was still covered with snow when, 
unseen by the enemy, the active prepara- 
tions began. 

These preparations were concealed by the 
reverse slopes of the distant heights, where 
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but why should 


practice >? 


The Hoggson Single 
Contract Building Meth- 
od requires that every 
item which is to enter 
into a building operation 
~ = eee ae 
ore work on any part o 
the building is i. 
how else can the hmit 


of cost be determined in 
advance ? 


F the limit of cost is 
not determined before 
foundations are started, 
how can it be guaranteed? 


ae you have no finan- 
cially sound guarantee 
of the limit of cost, how 
can you know that the 
cost will be satisfactory? 


A BUILDING op- 
eration requires 
the services of eight 
professions wet forty- 


waste continue 


simply because it is established 


six or more trades. How 
can the work of all these 
professions and trades be 
co-ordinated _ efficiently 
except by one organiza- 


tion which is constituted,: 


part by part, to meet 
these various require- 
ments? 


[N many kinds of busi- 
ness, efficiency is rap- 
idly eliminating waste and 
indirection is giving way 
to method—building 
must fall in line. 


In what other business 
does an owner deliber- 


ately divide responsibility 
and then look for satis- 
factory results? 





BUILDING 


Guaranteed Limit of Cost 


BUILDING procedure has been 


allowed to dnft along with 
wasteful inefficiency for centuries; 


By concentrating 
responsibility in a 
single contract cov- 
ering your entire 
building operation 
from plans to com- 
pletion, you can ob- 
tain a financially 
sound guarantee of 
the cost and quality 
of the whole, as a 
whole. 


Cost and convenience 
of arrangement must al- 
ways be considered in 
deciding whether a build- 
ing operation is success- 
ful or not. Banks, 
Hotels, Clubs, Libraries, 
Churches, Hospitals, 
Residences require ex- 
pert services for arrange- 
ment, and a predeter- 
mined limit of cost is 
essential. The Hoggson 
Building Method is es- 
pecially adapted to such 
operations. 


A small book de- 
scribing the method 
(but without pictures), 
mailed on request. 





-HOGGSON BROTHERS 


St. Chicago, First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


New York, 7 East 44th 


Boston, National Shawmut Bank Bldg. 


New Haven, Conn., 101 Orange St. 
















Ensures running water in any room 


or flo stream. Beats the windmill 


runs continuously, can’t get out of or- 





day for Catalogue and crnotaes ions. 
NIAG HYDRA RAULIC E: 9 co. 
P. O. Box 1001, Chester, 








Pumps the Year Round Without Cost 
country home or farm where there is a spring 
by self water pressure without one cent cost. 


Niagara HydraulicRam 





of any 














Painted 
Garages, Stores, Churches, Sch 


Complete 








AA makes and burns its own gas, Costs 


2c. a week to operate. No _ dirt, 
grease nor odor. A pure white light, 
more brilliant than electricity or acet- 
lene. None other so cheap or effect- 
ive. Agents wanted. Write for cata- 
logue and prices. 
THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
92 E. Sth Street, Canton, O. 


Cornell Sectional Cottages 


Ready to Set Up 





1h ,Playh 





Studio,etc. 


Built in sections, ‘cong for handling and are quickly and easily erected simply by bolt- 


ing sections together. S' 


r is not necessary to set them up, as all sections are num- - 


bered and everything im Bilt of first-class material in the largest and best portable house 
factory in America. fon wor are ery 5 eenee durable as if built on the ground by 
and 





requirement. We pay freight. Art catalog by mail on receipt of iy stamps. 
WYCKOFF LUMBER & MFG. CO., 408 Wyckoff Street, ‘gg Barats New York 


LESS. We build houses to meet every 
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How Will Your Woodwork Look 
in a Few Months’ Time? 


When the children have scampered over 
the floors, guests have come and gone, all 
the hundred and one incidents of use have 
contributed their share of wear—will the 
finish of the woodwork stand the test? 

There’s a one way to be sure, Select 
your varnish carefully—select the varnish 


that has back of it 55 years of quality manu- 
facturin Ts i 
VARNISHE 


RRY BROTHERS’ 























There’s a Berry Brothers’ product for every var- 
nish need—each one tried, tested and as perfect as 
human ingenuity can make it. 

Look for our name and trade-mark—and you need 
look no further. You can find them at first-class 
dealers everywhere. 

Write and tell us what varnish problems you have 
before vou--a room, a home, an office building, any- 
thing. We have special booklets, prepared by experts, 
which fit the case—and they’re free. 


BERRY BROTHERS 
Established 1858 
Detroit, Mich., and Walkerville, Ont. 


Ask your dealer about the Berry Wagon, the delight of 
three generations of children. W. W. Denslow, the artist who 
illustrated the ** Wizard of Oz,"" has prepared a booklet, 
beautifully illustrated in color, describing the trip of a Berry 
Wagon around the world. Geta Sree copy for the p. E-Proeied 
from your dealer or from us. 
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hundreds of men prepared emplacements 
for mortars, shelters, and magazines. Im- 
mense convoys made a sweep of over 
seventy miles in transporting the material 
and projectiles. But meanwhile the siege 
continued day after day without any varia- 
tion. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon of 
March 24 the action began. It began 
with a general cannonade on all sectors, 
an intense bombardment from every side, 
but less intense on the point which had to 
be taken by assault, for it was necessary 
to conceal the plan and mislead the defense. 

But at four o’clock in the morning black 
masses of Bulgarian infantry who had 
rested on the grassy slope began creeping 
slowly, in the profoundest silence, toward 
the Turkish advanced positions. 

The Bulgarians arrived within 400 
paces of the Turkish positions, and not a 
rifle-shot had been fired. One might have 
thought that the entrenchments had been 
abandoned if the small, black profiles of 
the motionless sentries had not been seen 
outlined on the moonlit sky. 

It took the storming party more than 
an hour to traverse two kilometers. The 
first glimpse of dawn was beginning to clear 
the horizon. Suddenly, at the word of 
command, all the Bulgarians bounded to 
their feet, uttering their immense super- 
human yell of assault, the terrible, pro- 
digious roar of a people in fury. ‘‘To the 
bayonet! To the bayonet! Hurrah!” the 
soldiers shouted, hurling themselves for- 
ward. It is curious that they crossed three 
wire entanglements without raising any 
alarm. In a few seconds the Bulgarians 
found themselves at the last barrier, and 
the Turks, taken by surprize, abandoned 
their positions, practically without offering 
any resistance. 

When Chukri Pasha caused a sheet to 
be hoisted as a white flag on the wireless 
mast of the Haderlik fort of the northwest 
sector, 20,000 men were prisoners, and 
another 30,000, having cast away their 
uniforms, were hiding in the city. Chukri 
was to be a prisoner without conditions. 
Colonel Markeloff approached to ask for 
his sword. He found him on foot, perfectly 
calm, together with Colonel Aziz Bey, 
governor of the city. Aziz Bey unsheathed 
his sword and silently handed it to the 
Bulgarian officer. Chykri replied, ‘‘You 
see, 1 am without arms,’ and clapt his 
hand to his thigh, where there was no 
sword. But it was only a question of 
etiquette. 

At midday in the hall of the headquarters 
a profoundly moving and indescribably 
solemn scene was witnessed. Chukri 
Pasha, with dignified gesture, extending 
his gloved hand, offered his sword to Gen- 
eral Ivanoff, who restored it, saying, 
“Vous étes un brave. Tenez votre é6pée, 
général,’”’ and victor and vanquished grave- 
ly saluted each other. 

Descending from the tragic corpse- 
strewn heights, the victorious troops met 
with their first surprize. In the meadows 
close to the town great herds of cattle and 
flocks of sheep were feeding tranquilly, and 
the fields were cultivated. A few steps 
more brought them to the suburbs, and 
in the suburbs, just as in any other Turk- 
ish town in the most prosperous period of 
its existence, were droves of chickens and 
turkeys, whose mortality did not seem to 





have been much above the normal. 
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Don’t get caught with 


leaky roofs when the 
spring thaws come 





Remember the roof on your house, 
garage or other buildings that leaked 
a few drops last fall—a little investi- 
gation mow may mean a big saving 
when you put on a new roof or 


replace an old one. 


Certain-teed 


(Quality Cert-ified—Durability Guaran-teed) 





Roofing 


in Rolls and — 








There is a Certain-teed : 
Roofing and a simple meth- ° 
od of applying it for every 
building on the farm. Look 
for the Certain-teed label 
of quality and 15-year guar- 
antee on every roll and crate 
of shingles. Get prices from 


General Roofi ‘ - 
The World's arret your local dealer—he will 


manufacturer of 
Roofings and Build- save you money. 
ing Papers 


Valuable Book Free dsbic suggestions in our 


new book, “ 


ern Building Ideas and Plans”—it tells 


you what ’ to = rome | what not to do—it suggests nae 


nomies and conveniences that will save you money. 
book of this kind would ordinarily sell gam 
for $l—but as it shows the use of our [ass 
Certain-teed Roofing on all kinds of 
model homes and farm buildings, we 
offer it to you at 25 cents. 
sas prefer a have you Het ‘o to your lum- 
har or ding material 
dealer, who > will gladly get you a copy 
FREE. If you write us, enclose 25c to 
cover cost, postage ing. 





General Roofing Mie. Co. 


E. St. Louis, Ill. 1, Pa. 


Minneapolis San Francisco 

















Recent Fires 


in fire traps and in fire-proof buildings alike 
have demonstrated anew the fire-resisting 


value of 


THE SAFE-CABINET 


The flames that swept away the munic- 
ipal building at Zanesville, Ohio, destroyed 
most of the city records. Those contained 
in THE SAFE-CABINET which stood in the 
hottest part of the fire were uninjured. 

ee tesa reg that erage the > aan 

r of the Union i egal Aico rage 
in Uinginnatl to totally whee out t 
man y firms whose offices were an of every- 
ci ag Yet the contents of 
BAPEGA BINET in the very heart of the flames 
undamaged. 


Wt forthe story of these fires and for our cata 
Dept. L-2THE SAFE-CABINET CO. Marietta, 0. 


Agencies in most cities. If you don't find us in 
yourtelephone directory address the home office 
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Perhaps it was the population that suf- 
fered? Not at all. Among the first houses 
of the city poor children are serenely play- 
ing, perfectly indifferent to the war and 
the dramas of the peoples. The sight of 
these children is reassuring. Two Turk- 
ish women, and two peasants with long 
green tunics and ample trousers, pass down 
the street. Others seated on the threshold 
of a house sift barley, while chickens peck 
up the scattered grains. These are com- 
monplace pictures, which are important 
only because they are seen in Adrianopie 
at the end of a siege, and they give testi- 
mony to an incredible normality. The 
children, as is usual at their age when 
they are in perfect health, are more 
frank; they run to the threshold in 
order to get a better view of the new 
visitors. 





A NEGRO MATHEMATICAL GENIUS 


T= adding-machine manufacturers 

would take the shortest possible cut 
to the bankruptey courts if everybody 
could add columns of figures as fast as 
Charles W. Cansler, the colored principal 
of a negro high school in Knoxville, Tenn. 
Cansler is a natural mathematician, and 
some of his quick handling of figures seems 
almost incredible, says the Knoxville Sen- 
tinel, from which we take this account of 
his work: 


A very common feat for him is to permit 
any one to put down columns of figures 
with totals aggregating into the thousands, 
while he has his back turned to the black- 
board, or while he is securely blindfolded 
so that he can not see the figures being 
written on the board. At a given signal 
after the figures have been placed upon the 
board, and after the blindfold has been 
removed, he steps to the board and imme- 
diately writes the result, or the total of 
the several columns. This feat is done so 
quickly that one wonders how he has had 
time to see the figures separately, to say 
nothing of adding them and writing down 
the result as a whole from left hand to 
right hand as he does. He also multiplies 
large numbers of figures and writes a single 
product, carrying in his mind processes that 
involve millions. He gives instantly the 
squares of large numbers, and does other 
feats with figures which bewilder. He 
astonished those who witnessed him beat 
an adding-machine in giving the results of 


the combination of several columns of }. 


figures. 

Unlike many prodigies, he has a well- 
balanced mind, and is a member of the 
Knoxville bar as well as principal of the 
Austin high school of this city. He has 
traveled considerably over a number of 
States and has given exhibitions of “‘light- 
ning calculations”’ of figures. In speaking 
of some of his experiences as a traveling 
mathematician to a Sentinel reporter, 
Cansler said: 

“T never tackled a crowd, whether on 
the street, in a public school, in a univer- 
sity, or in a business house, that I could 
not interest, at least for a little time, and 
tho, of course, I have been called upon 
times without number to explain just how 
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more of them. 


REMINGTON stenographers do 
more of the world’s work than other 
stenographers—there are more of 
them. 

Nature only knows why there are more 
white sheep than black. 

All the world knows why there are 
more Remington operators than others. 
REMINGTON is the machine in 
which the most operators have confi- 
dence—and the machine which gives 





White sheep give more wool 
than black sheep—there are 


REMINGTON is the machine in 
which the majority of good business 
schools have confidence—the confi- 
dence to turn out competent, efficient 
operators—the thing on which the very 
life of those schools depends. 


REMINGTON is the machine in 
which business men and business 
houses have confidence—because the 
big majority of good stenographers are 
Remington trained and “‘go to work 





them the confidence to make good. 


It is the voice of the business world. 


the first day without breaking in.”’ 


12,500,000 Remington Letters 


mailed in the United States every business day in the year. 


Isn’t that the answer to the question, “‘which machine?’ for your office? 
Throughout the world Remington is a synonym for typewriter efficiency. 


Remington 


Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 








NUGTEX 
The FabricBelt 


A 


This Elastic Comfort Feature 


is found only in SNUGTEX BELTS. The 
elastic extends between the two loops. It 
allows just enough give for comfort yet holds 
snugly. Appeals to every well-dressed man es- 
pe y automobilists and out-of-door folk. In 
colors to harmonize with fashionable suitings. 
$1.00. pecial Fabric 50c 
If not at your dealer’s write Department S. 
Satisfaction guaronteed or money refunded. 





I do these feats, I have been unable to do 


~———— The Grace of Comfort for Rider and Horse. ____, 







Whitman Saddles 


For Men and Women — embody every fea- 
ture of comfort. style and durability, com- 
bining the practical suggestions of the most 
prominent riders of two continents and our 
thirty years’ manufacturing experience. 
Send for illustrated catalogue B describing 
styles and accessories and giving the names 
of many prominent users 


The Mehlbach Saddle Co., 104 Chambers St., New York City 




















B NOTE THE SIMPLICITY 


of making perfect duplicates with the 
Daus IMPROVED Tip-Top Duplicator. 
No intricate mechanism. No printer's 
ink. Always ready. 100 copies from 
pen-written and 50 from type-writ- 
ten original. Useful in any business. 
Sent on Ten Days’ Trial Without 
Deposit. Complete Duplicator 
contains roll of “Dauseo” Oiled 
Parchment Back duplicating 
surface, which can be used over‘and over again, price *  - 
FELIX Pe DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., Daus Bldg., 111 John St., N. ¥. 
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SPRINGS 





TER 


Challenges comparison with 
any other known mineral 
water in the world on its 
record of results. 


Dr. Roberts Professor Emeritus of Ma- 
Bartholow teria Medica, General 
Therapeutics, etc., Jeffer- 
son College, Philadelphia, 
said in “‘Practical Treatise 
on Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics,’’ 1899, that 
Buffalo Lithia Water “‘con- 
tains well-defined traces of 
lithia and is alkaline. It 
has been used with great 
advantage in gouty, rheu- 
maticand renal affections. ” 


Dr. Richmond, Va., ex-Presi- 
George Ben dentSouthern Surgical and 
Johnston Gynecological Associa- 
tion, ex-President Medical 
Society of Virginia, and 
Professor of Gynecology 
and Abdominal Surgery, 
Medical College of Vir- 
ginia, says: ‘“When lithia 
is indicated, I prescribe 
Buffalo Lithia Water in 
preference to the salts of 
lithia, because it is thera- 
peuticall y superior tolabo- 
ratory preparations of 
lithia, lithia tablets, etc.’’ 


Edward M. University of Vienna, 
Eidherr, Chicago, IIl., declares: ‘‘I 
M.D.,Ph.D., have found Buffalo Lithia 


Ch.D.,Ph.G. Water of undoubted ser- 
vice in the treatment of 
Uric Acid Gravel, Chronic 
Rheumatism and Gout.”’ 


Voluminous Medical Testi- 
mony on request. For sale by 


the general drug and mineral 
water trade. 


BUFFALO LITHIA SpRincs 
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so, as I have possest such a faculty from 
childhood. I know that these feats require 
great concentration of mind, for after every 
exhibition I feel fatigued and mentally ex- 
hausted. When I can not concentrate my 
mind upon my work, I find that I make 
mistakes. I had such an experience a num- 
ber of years ago in a Michigan city where 
I had several nights’ engagements, and 
where on the first night a state of nervous- 
ness made me unable to proceed with my 
entertainment, but after the first night I 
was able to work to the satisfaction of those 
who were present. One night in Lansing, 
Mich., I was exhibiting to a large crowd 
who seemed to be pleased with the char- 
acter of my entertainment, when I an- 
nounced that I would tell any one in- 
stantly the day of the week of any date, 
past or future, immediate or remote. A 
white gentleman who was present, accom- 
panied by his wife, immediately arose and 
gave a date. I announced immediately 
the day of the week, whereupon he in- 
sisted that I was wrong and was corrobo- 
rated in his statement by his wife. I again 
asked for the date, which being given as 
before, my mental calculation gave a re- 
sult as before. He continued to insist that 
I was in error. I asked the pastor of the 
church where I was exhibiting to find a 
calendar or almanac of the year in question, 
which, being found, showed conclusively 
that I was correct.” 


THE NEW GENIUS OF, THE MISSOURI 
PACIFIC 


OLLOWING the railroad warfare be- 

tween the Gould lines and Harriman 
system, the Missouri Pacific, for many 
years the principa! source of revenue for 
the Gould interests, fell upon evil times. 
Its ups and downs may be glimpsed from 
the fact that its stock sold at 12514 in 1902, 
hung around 100 during 1903-4-5 and ’06, 
plunged down to 28 in February, 1908 (after 
the panic), struggled back to 65 or 70 in 1908 
and ’09, sagged down to 3314 in the fall of 
1911, and is now around 40. Some said it 
was a victim of Harriman’s more or less 
evil genius, while others openly charged 
that George J. Gould neglected it for soci- 
ety life. It probably would be impossible 
to fix the blame accurately, but there is 
no question as to its history. Governor 
Stubbs, of Kansas, once asked the Legis- 
lature to order the company to suspend 
operations on one of its lines, because it had 
become a danger to life. There are 7,000 
miles in the system, and to drag it to the 
washtub and clean it was a mighty big job, 
but, if we are to believe the Kansas City 
Star, Benjamin F. Bush, who became its 
president in April, 1911, has done that very 
thing. He has not only given it a good 
cleaning; he has practically rebuilt a good 
deal of it, and is busy making over the 
rest. The Star tells a lively story of his 
unusual performance: 


Bush came to the presidency of the Mis- 





souri Pacific system from that of the 
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Choice 
Spring 
Neckwear 


atever your taste 

in spring neckwear, 
whether beautiful flowing- 
end four-in-hands; tubular 
reversible cravats; knit or 
crocheted four-in-hands, 
you will find your favorite 


CHENEY 
CRAVATS 


An idea of the wealth of 

selection can be had from _ - 

the illustration, which is 

only one of the many 

designs in foulards alone. 
At your dealer's. 


Your identification of the genuine is the 
name “Cheney Silks” in every cravat. 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
Silk Manufacturers 
4th Avenue and 18th Street, New York 


April 26, 1918 








kK Take Olive Oil Grapes easily and tastelessly, with- 
out the oil coming in contact with the palate. 


Your Physician will 


tell you that everybody 


above forty should regulary use 
PURE Olive Oil. 


The only kind of oil used by us for fifteen years 
is the highest quality pure virgin Lucca Italian 
Olive Oil (not cheap domestic oil) undiluted 
and unmixed. The superior quality and ab- 
solute purity of this oil has been maintained 
by the Italian maker for the past 100 years. 


ve Oils- 


Capsule form 


* Natute’s Food ” 


Taken easily and tastelessly without the olive oil com- 
ing in contact with the palate. Try them, just this once. 





Box of 24—25c. Box of 100—81.00 
—- Sample an’ Literature for 
10c., to cover cost of postage 














GRAPE CAPSULE Che Makes 
108 Fulton Street, New 
MAKERS OF RICINOL GRAPE Y CASTOR OIL 
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Western Maryland, which he had just 
pulled through a receivership. His elec- 
tion followed a prolonged disagreement 
‘between the bankers interested in the 
road. 

Bush at once started on an inspection 
tour of the system, which took all except 
44 days of the first year. ~During that 
period he traveled 90,000 miles, or an av- 
erave of almost 300 a day. He lived in 
his private car. He is as democratic as 
a book agent. It was his custom on reach- 
ing a station to walk into the depot and 
cal! for the agent. ‘‘I’m Bush,” was his 
greeting. ‘‘What’s your name?” 

He’s that sort ofa man. There’s no fuss 
an not a pinfeather about him. A cat 
»ould push open his office door. Any one 
ae wants to see B. F. Bush on busi- 
ness ean see him—and all the quicker if 
he business is a kick. He is a big, husky 
min, with a large, warm hand that grips 
hard, and is perfectly friendly and wholly 
businesslike. He regards a dress suit as 
an unmitigated nuisance, often misses 
lunch, and smokes black cigars of 100 
per cent. efficiency. 

The family Bible states that it is 53 
years since he was born in Wellsboro, Pa.; 
but he doesn’t look it. On that first in- 
spection trip he rode over one of the prin- 
cipal divisions in company with the super- 
intendent. For one whole day he sat 
on the observation platform silent. At 
night he said to the superintendent: 
“What does this road need?” ‘‘Every- 
thing,” said the ‘superintendent. ‘‘Re- 
build it,’ said Bush. ‘‘We have the 
money. Get to work.” 

He put in 5,000,000 ties, reballasted the 
roadbed, fenced it, put in cattle guards, 
and furnished new rolling-stock. On an 
Arkansas branch trains had been held 
down to four miles an hour for safety’s 
sake. They are running now at 40 with 
comfort and at 60 miles an hour with 
safety. 

Bush cleaned up 7,000 miles in four 
months. Time-expired officials could be 
seen leaving the Mop’s general offices un- 
der the red lights marking the exits at 
any hour. He rebuilt the force as rapidly 
as he did the road. A day’s work on the 
Mop ends now when the work is done— 
not at 4 o’clock. 

Now let’s eat the pudding. For the fiscal 
year of 1912—the first in which his work 
showed—he added $1,726,657 to the op- 
erating revenues and decreased the oper- 
ating expenses by $2,049,344, an increase 
in the net operating revenues of $3,776,001. 
For the five months ended,November 30, 
1912, the net railway oper&ing revenues 
were increased by $2,444, He ob- 
tained a surplus of $732,566, as against 
a deficit of $1,701,234 for the same period 
in 1912, a total increase in surplus of 
$2,433,800. With an increase of $3,391,- 
235 in gross business, his transportation 
expenses only increased $720,191. 

He is president of the Missouri Pacific, 
with 7,000 miles; of the Denver and Rio 
Grande, with 3,000 miles; it is understood 
he is soon to be made president of the 
Western Pacific, with 1,000 miles, and en- 
tirely likely that he will be the head of 
the International Great Northern, with 
1,142 miles. His digestion is perfect; . he 
gets up at 5 o’clock in the morning, and 
goes to bed at 9 o’clock at night; his 
salary is $100,000, and he never had a valet. 


& 


_ 
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Select Your Business Corre- 
spondence Paper Scientifically! 


@ It pays. It means that you will get the utmost 
for the money you spend—from the standpoint 
of productiveness, as well as intrinsic paper - value. 
@ To buy Paper scientifically, you simply apply the 
basic principle of business-efficiency. ~ 

@ You do not rely solely on your own judgment of paper-values. 
@ You do not estimate its worth simply by appearance. 


Eacre K(X) WarrinG 


 PaverS 


@ You take into consideration the Weight, Finish, and Color— 
and what is even more important—the Paper’s psychological worth 
as regards the specific line of business for which it is to be used. 


@ You base your selection on the combined experience of Expert 
Advertising Men and other Shrewd Paper-Buyers. 


@ You profit by their Experience, their Recommendations, their 
Analysis—which tells you the best paper for your particular needs. 


@ This valuable information is contained in our Portfolio: “How 
to Buy Business Correspondence Papers”. 





@ This Portfolio also contains samples of “EAGLE A” Bond 
Papers; Papers that are adaptable to practically Every Business 
Use and Purpose, and some one of which will give your 
Stationery the Greatest Efficiency. 


@ Twenty-Nine Mills united under one Management minimizes 
manufacturing and selling costs. The result is Better Paper- 
Quality at Lower Cost to the Consumer. 

Write for: “How to Buy Business 


Correspondence Paper,” but please 
write on your Business Letter-Head. 


AMERICAN-WRITING-PAPER-COMPANY 


25 Main Street: Holyoke.Massachusetts 
Twenty Nine Mills 
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Adjusts instantly to any size, folds into small space, 
ventilates, eliminates wrinkles, keeps the shoes young. 
Mens’ trees weigh 1134 oz., womens’ 644 oz. Of dealers 
s0 cents, aluminum, 75 cents. Postpaid in U.S. 56 and 81 
cents; 2 pairs $1.00 and $1.50. Women’s trees same price. 
Have trees for every pair of shoes. 


The L. & D. CO., Broad Exchange Bldg., Boston 





OVAL, 


peo wd of prices sad Soran aes 
ighest grade 1913 model les. 


FACTORY ee =i 
"ht Cat: 


amps, 
Rot Walt; write today for our special offer. 
Suan CYcLe COo., Dept R-172 cnicaee 








Provide healthy out-door amusement tor yer 
[= Make them strong and self-reliant. MEDAR 
ASIUM will do this. Consists of horizontal wb See-Saw, Swi 
Teeter Ladder and Summer Toboggan. Built of steel tubing; repair 
little. Set up on surface of 
gore T GUARANTEED. FRE 
Write for it and for Illustrated catalog No. 10 
FRED MEDART 
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LOUIS 





S"HOME GYM. 


round—no post bo es. EV. 
mn d book for child 
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At nothing a ton 
boor carbon pape 









Your carbon paper bills for 
a whole year are a very small 
item—so small that it is ab- 
surd not to get the paper 
which best assures clean, per- 
manent, reliable records. 





TRADE 


uLTINePY 


CARBON PAPER 


is made in the most scientific car- 
bon paper factory in the United 
States. Back of it are twenty 
years of study and experiment in 
combining raw materials from 
every part a the globe. It costs 
you more per sheet than most 
brands for the same reason that 
gold costs more than copper. 


While MultiKopy is really eco- 
nomical (since, for instance, a 
single sheet will copy 100 letters), ° 
yet economy is a less important 
consideration than efficiency and 
reliability. _MultiKopy records in 
blue and black are absolutely per- 
manent. MultiKopy gives the 
sharpest impressions (often indis- 
tinguishable from originals), does 
not rub nor smudge, is always uni- 
form and is unaffected by weather 
conditions, 


Send for a 
FREE SAMPLE 


Test it in every way you can think of 
and be guided by the result. hat's 
worth copying ts worth, copying oa. 


Star Brand T; ; 
are guaranteed to give 75,- 
000 impressions of the letters 
. “a” or “e” without clogging 
type so as to show on the 
paper. 
F. S. WEBSTER CO. 
334 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. | 
Address letters to the Home Office 


SALES OFFIcEs: New York. 396-98 Broadway 

Chicago, 222 West Madison Street 
Philadelphia: 908 Walnut Street 
Pittsburgh, 829-830 Park Building 

















THE LITERARY DIGEST 
THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Usually.— Tom—“‘ What’s the difference 
between betting and bluffing? ”’ 
Jack—‘ A good deal.” —Yale Record. 


Solicitous—Hr—“ I wish I had money. 
I'd travel.” 

SxHe—‘‘ How much do you need? 7 
Judge. 


Awful Prospect.—‘‘ Pop, did you look 
like me when you were a boy? ” 

“Yes, Willie; why do you ask? ” 

-: Oh, nothing.’”’—Puck. 


One Kind.—WI.Liir—“ Paw, what is 
light fiction? ”’ 

Paw—“ Gas and electric light bills, my 
son.” —Cincinnati Enquirer. 


A Sidestep.—Knicker—‘‘ The income 
tax will be collected at its source.’’ 

MILLIONAIRE—“‘ Well, I consider that 
heaven sends me mine.” —New York Sun. 


Federal Aid.—Mantrett—‘I had no 
idea that Banks was worth more than ten 
millions.” 

Dunitop— He wasn’t till the Govern- 
ment dissolved his trust.”—Brooklyn Life. 





Disappointed.—Fonp Motuer—‘ Don’t 
forget to put your toothbrush in your suit- 
case, Bobby.” 

Bossy (going to the country for a week) 
—‘ Oh, shucks! I thought this was going 
to be a pleasure trip.’-—Chicago News. 





Inside Information.—MoTHer—“ If you 
could have eaten that entire jar of jam 
without a single twinge of conscience, you 
must be thoroughly bad.”’ 

Wi.ure—‘ No, mother; I am confident 
there is something good in me.”’—Yale 
Record. 





Rations Reduced.—Sir Leopold Mc- 
Clintock, the Arcti¢ explorer, was once 
giving an account of his experiences amid 
the ice-fields of the north. 

“* We certainly would have traveled much 
farther,” he explained, “‘ had not our dogs 
given out at a critical time.” 

“ But,” exclaimed the lady, who had 
been listening very intently, ‘‘ I thought 
the Eskimo dogs were perfectly tjreless 
creatures.” 

Sir Leopold’s face wore a whimsically 
gloomy expression as he replied: 

‘* _—er—-speak in a culinary sense, miss.”’ 
—San Francisco Argonaut. 





Precocious George.—‘‘ What’s the idea, 
George?” inquired Mr. Washington.+‘‘ Why 
do you chop down this cherry-tree? Have 
you anything against cherry-trees? ’’ 

6“ N 0, sir.” 

‘‘ Maybe you are in favor of deforesta- 
tion? ”’ 

‘** No, sir.”’ 

“‘ Doing this for a moving-picture con- 
cern? ” 

‘** By no means.” 

“Phen why chop down a tree? ” 

“‘ T just thought of going on the stump,” 
replied the future father of his country, and 
then Mr. Washington realized that George 
was a born statesman.—Kansas City 
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Not ordinary Wheeling smokes 
either, but “OUR NEW SMOKES” 
that have set a new standard of qual- | 
ity for discriminating smokers. 

Our smokes are hand-rhade from the finest | 








quality of tobacco, all long filler, made wiih- 
out moulds, binders or paste. (A short filler | 
cigar cannot be made without binders.) Even 
the heads are hand-curl finish. 


Mouth spraying, licking with the tongue 
and similar unsanitary practices are absolutely 
prohibited in our factory. 

When ordering specify from the following list of prands: 
I-See-Uo., Ir., 5 in. stogie, packed 50 to the box, $2.00 


Wy = hundred. 
» Sr., 6 in., 50 to the box, $3.00 per hundred. 
Slendors’ XX, 6 in, a decided novelty, | the slenderest 
ee made, 100 in the box, $2.00, 
seater XXX, 6 in., extra fine cally? 100 in the box, 
price 
— asad above require extra “skill in the 
mak 
~~ aE a5: 
alent, 
packed 






























in. panatela clear Havana 
ual to any 10c. smoke on the market, 
in a box, $5.00 per hundred. 

All the above are packed in genuine cedar boxes, and you know 
what that means. 

Shipped all charges prepaid. Please state whether you prefer 
light, medium or dark. 

If, sy smoking a few, you are not smatodty. ay pleeeed, 
return the ato and l either 
exchange. or refund your ‘ooney promptly,. whicheves 
you sa: 

Or, if you prefer to sample before ordering, send us 20c 
pwd we Ca — you = —oe the bog varieties and a 
andy -in. leatherette poc ui or your stogies; 
also interesting booklet on Wheeling stogies. , 

We guarantee delivery by insuring all packages, 
References: Any Wheeling bank, Dun’s or Bradstreet’s. 


ISENBERG CIGAR CO., Wheeling, W. Va. 
















Do Your Printing! 


CHP Tarde, Giroulars, bos per. Press $5, 
Rota og laetaparm ton Big profit 
sae for others. loge TYPE cards. rite 
actors eye gt T wre cares. paper, 
etc. THE PRE » Meriden, Conn, 
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The 
Ramie Fibre 
is guaranteed absolutely pure (100%) Ramie 


Linen, not adulterated with cotton, or other 
inferior materials. 


The United States Government Report No. 7 
of the Department of Agriculture, Fibre Investi- 
gation, pronounces Ramie the most wonderful 
and valuable of aH fibres. 


It is endorsed by the highest medical author- 
ities of the world for its hygienic properties, and 
as a perfect material for Health Underwear. 


The Schlichten Ramie summer-weight gar- 
ments are a luxury for hot weather, the Ramie 
Linen being deliciously cool, having ae highest 
absorbing‘and evaporating power of all known 
textile substances. 


For sale by leading dealers everywhere. 


If your dealer cannot sup) 
direct you to one who can. 
let and samples. 


SCHLICHTEN-RAMIE COMPANY 


357 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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His Chance.—Gateman—‘ Hold on 
there, young feller. A dollar for the car!” 
Srupre—‘S Sold ! ’”’—Cornell Widow. 


The New Standard.—Knicxer—“ Is she 
interested in the Tariff Bill? ” 

Bocker—‘ Yes; she says she won’t 
marry a man who doesn’t pay an income 
tax.’ —New York Sun. 





Peevish. —‘T had to kill my dog this 
morning.’ ‘ 
‘ Was he mad? ”’ 
‘Well, he didn’t seem any too well 
pleased.” —Cincinnati Enquirer. 





Great Climax.—‘ Did the play have a 
happy ending? ” 

‘You bet it did. Some one in the gal- 
lery hit the villain square in the face with a 
tomato.’’—Houston Post. 





Carelessness.—OLp Lapy (who has been 
lunching with her son)—‘‘ Here, William, 
you left this quarter on the table by mis- 
take. It’s lucky I saw it, because the 
waiter had his eye on it.””—Life. 





Easy Marks.—ScHoo.mistress—‘‘ Mas- 
ter Isaac, what wrong did the brothers of 
Joseph eommit when they sold their 
brother? ” 

[saac—‘‘ They sold him too cheap.” — 
Tit-Bits. 





Utilizing Gravity—Man (on dock)— 
‘“* What are you rowing with that trunk in 
the bow of the boat for, Pat? ’”’ 

Pat—‘‘ Shure, an’ if it-was in the stern, 
wouldn’t I be rowin’ uphill all the time? 
An’ this way I’m rowin’ downhill all the 
time! ’’—Yale Record. 





Discretion.—‘‘ I say, Tom, lend me an- 
other ten, will you? ” 
“Heavens! Why don’t you go to work 
and earn money? ”’ 
“ Don’t dare to, my boy. People would 
think the governor had disinherited me, 
and that would ruin my credit.’’-—Bosion 
Transcript. 


The Better Part.—‘‘ Who’s that impres- 
sive-looking woman over yonder? ”’ 
“ That’s Mrs. Peckum. She’s a remark- 
ably strong-minded woman, and they do 
say that she commands a very large salary.” 
“‘ How does she earn it? ”’ 
“She doesn’t earn it. Her husband 
earns it, and she commands it.’’—Puck. 


Non-testable.—‘“‘ Our product is thor- 
oughly tested before leaving the factory. 
No man ¢an sell stuff to-day that has not 
been tested.”’ 

“We manage to sell our product without 
testing it.” 

“ That’s odd. What do you sell? ” 

‘! Dynamite.”’— Washington Herald. 





Crafty —O_p Gent—“ Well, sonny, did 
you take your dog to the ‘ vet ’ next door 
to your house, as I sugested? ”. & 

Boxy—“ Yes, sir.”’ 

Op Gent—“ And what did he say?” 

Bor—“ ’E said Towser was suffering 
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Shoes of character! 


HARACTER shows in shoes 
asin men. It speaks for itself! 


By night of better materials, by 
reason of better styles, because of 


finer lines and easier fit —Walk- 
Overs show for what they are. 


This general betterness is proven 
by thousands of the earth’s wise folks who have 
been wearing Walk-Overs for years and years. 


Every Walk-Over store deals in shoe comfort, 


shoe service and real shoe satisfaction. 


Walk-Over stores, or agencies, are 
everywhere! Standard prices $4.50 and 
$5.00; other grades $3.50 to $7.00. 


GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Walk-Overs The word ‘* Walk-Over ”’ 
for Men and Women appean on every y. genuine 


Walk-Over S. 
Campello (Brockton) 














from nerves, sO Sis had better give up 
playin’ the pianner.””—Tit-Bits. 





















Fndian Motocycle 


gives you the fullest pleasures of the 
open country road without any jolting, 
jarring or ion. The new Comfort 
features of the 1913 Indian have com- 
pletely revolutionized motorcycling. The 
Cred ° Spring Frame has abolished 
It's the correct principle. 
——e ge lites hex by anyone who 
has ever ridden a motorcycle. 
Foot Boards now fitted in addition — 








No increase Pikes wer, S and Endurance unequalled by any other 
i ie v aco gg a Needs ‘no garage. 


Prices |7 ff BP. Twin.’ $280) f-0-b- Factory 


Get a free demostration from any of the 2,000 Indian dealers throughout the country. 
Write us for free 1913 catalog describing all dels and impr 


’ THE HENDEE MANUFACTURING CO., 919 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 
(Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers tn the World) 
Branch and Service Stations: 

San Francisco Atlanta 











Chicago Denver . Toronto London 
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—marless 








—noiseless 









—scratchless 











the word 
“Feltoid” 
is stamped 
on each 
wheel. 















DON'T }f! 
abuse 
your ex- 
pensive hardwood floors and 
rugs. Unshod furniture—or fur- 
niture with ruinous hard wheel 
casters—digs and mars and 
scars. The consequent damage 
is great and unnecessary. 


“FELTOID”’ 
Casters and Tips 


protect the finest floors and rugs. They 
are noiseless — scratchless — marless. 
Made of a specially prepared material 
which is very firm yet smooth and 


resilient. ‘Feltoids” wear indefinitely. 


To equip your furniture with “Feltoid” 
Tips and Casters is a real economy. 
To see that all new furniture you 
purchase is fitted with “Feltoids”’ is es- 
sential to floor-protection and beauty. 
Get them at hardware 
stores. Write for the “* Book 
No. 9.” Ittells about “‘Feltoids” for 
every possible need in your home. 


The Burns & Bassick Co. 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Dept.C 





























For General Office or Personal Desk 
Over 60,000 in Use 
Mostly sold through Recommendation. 
Buy from yourStationeror order direct. 
Price includes handsome Morocco case. 
Every machine guaranteed. Money re- 
funded if not satisfactory after 10 days 
trial. Sales Agents Wanted. 


G. Gancher 4.4. M. Co. N.Y. 
Ref.: Century Bk., N.Y., Jefferson Br. 


$10 n Gein 
J Adding Machine 





















T= water for house or 
Costs little to install, requires no at- 
tent operating expense. 


RIFE ENGINE CO., 2197 Trinity Bldg., New York 
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Frequently.—‘‘ Pa, what is party loy- 
alty? ” 

“Hope of a good job.”—New Orleans 
Times-Democrat. 


Nearing a Bargain.— Ep1rp—‘“‘ Have you 
given Jack his final answer yet? ”’ 

ErxHet—‘ Not yet—but I’ve given him 
my final ‘No.’ ’”’—Boston Transcript. 





A Tip.—If a girl worked half as hard to 
please a man after marriage as she does be- 
fore marriage, lots of lawyers would starve 
to death.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Unnecessary.—‘‘ You ought to brace up 
and show your wife who is running things 
at your house.” 

“It isn’t necessary. 
Houston Post. 





She knows.’”’— 







Disappointing.—Pastor—‘‘I hea’ we 
got a diamond pin in de collection plate 
this mornin’, sah.”’ 

TREASURER—‘ You are mistaken, sah. 
It was a dime an’ pin.” —Yale Record. 





Explained.—‘‘ Is that your ladder? ” 

“ Sure!” 

** Tt doesn’t look like yours.”’ 

‘Well, you see, it’s my stepladder.’”’— 
Williams Purple Cow. 





The Ways of Lily 


Lily smashed the Royal Gems 

And drowned the keeper in the Thames ! 

What does this girlish prank denote? 

Oh, just that Lily wants to vote. 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 





Cruel Knock.—‘ I see that the Dayton 
baseball team is missing and can’t be lo- 
cated,’’ said the Cincinnati fan. 

“Yes,” replied the Brooklyn fan, “ our 
town never has any luck like that.’’— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 





And He Tried Again.—‘‘ What’s the 
matter? ”’ 

‘“‘ She has rejected me again. She says 
this is final.” 

‘* Did she say how final? ”’ inquired the 
older and more experienced man.’’— Wash- 
ington Herald. 





Horsy.—‘‘ Why is a horse that can’t 
hold its head up like next Wednesday? ” 

“ Don’t know.” f 

‘* Why, because its neck’s weak.” 

‘‘ Oh, I heard that joke about a week 
back.”’—Sacred Heart Review. 


Mr. Pinchot, Take Notice.—‘‘ Mr. Skin- 
clothes was seated on the rock reserved for 
visitors and was deeply interested in the 
proceedings of the Antediluvian Congress. 


y| A long-bearded patriarch had the floor and 


delivered a speech despite the jeers of the 
other members. 

‘*T warn you,”’ announced the patriarch, 
“that unless we pay more attention to 
forest conservation, we will have floods 
that may do great damage.”’ 

‘* Who is the old patriarch? ’’ asked Mr. 
Skinclothes. 

“That is Senator Noah,’ replied the 
attendant.— Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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Bath Lowder 
Tor Reduction of Weight 


OW Madame Nordica solved the problem | 

of reducing weight—how she made her | 
marvelous discovery while abroad. is interestingly | 
told in her wonderful book, ( 

“The Dream of Fair Women” 
Send five two-cent stamps for Madame Nordica’s 
book," The Dream of Fair Women.” This book 
contains information invaluable to every. woman 
who is in earnest about reducing her weight. 


Madame Nordica's Bath Powders 
are for sale at many leading drug and 






MADAME NORDICA’S COMPANY il 


\Se Wiewvork city A 












sell. We give that tree. Write today. Address 
PEASE M¥G. CO. 


PARCELS Let autre rer 


deas and u 


Billed “Gourse of Lastraction’” to 


called ‘Course ”* to 


Dept.EE 10 Broadway, Buffalo. N.Y. 














Beautiful Lawns 


What adds more to the Home and its environ- 
ments than a beautiful lawn — nature’s carpet of rich 
emerald-green hue and velvety texture? It gives 
that much sought for touch of quiet, peacefulness 
and contentment. 


Such lawns are not hard to 
MUST be used.as to the seeds sown. There are 
many classes of grass seed, yet there are few that 
really grow the kind of lawn you would like. 


‘ow but discretion 


. 9, 


Lawn Grass Seeds 


have produced the most beautiful lawns every- 
where, for more than a century. Our mixture is 
the result of years of constant study and practical 
application to the average conditions existing in 

is country; being composed of the very best seeds 
in scientific mixtures. Thorburn’s Lawn Grass 
Seeds are sure to give excellent results under 








YOUR conditions. Just give them a trial. 

The Thorburn Lawn Grass Seed 
Per Pint - lie. Half Peck. . ie. 
Per Quart . .. . 2e. Per Peck . . . . $1.20 
2Quarts. . 2... 45c. Per Bushel of 15 lbs. $4.00 

J.M. THORBURN & CO. 

Established 1802 - -. 111 years ago 








33H Barclay Street, - New York 
Mr 
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THE LITERARY 


DIGEST 





Far Enough.—‘‘ And before we were 
married you said you would be willing to 
die for me.” 

“JT know it.” 

“ And yet you refuse to beat the rugs ! ”’ 

“Sure. Dying is my limit.”—Houston 
Post. 


A Den 


What is a den ? 

A den is when 

The broken chairs, 

The rugs with tears, 

The pictures cracked, 

The table hacked, 

A tickless clock, 

Desk that won’t lock 
Are gathered in a heap by ma 
And put into a room for pa. 

—Houston Post. 


Good Magnet.—HrELrer—‘ We're going 
to have a big crowd here, and it’ll be some 
job to keep ’em moving.” 

ManaGER— That'll be easy. Take 
down that rear exit sign, post up the word 
‘ Free,’ and they’ll all bolt for it.””—Judge. 


Beatitude Explained.—‘‘ Why does the 
Bible say that peacemakers are blessed?’ 
asked the Boob. 

‘* Because they are the shock-absorbers 
on the journey of life,” replied the Wise 
Guy.—Cincinnati Enquirer 





CURRENT EVENTS 
Foreign 


April 11.—The Chinese ee of inde- 
pendence” is sent to foreign ca 
The Judicial Committee of ~. aS of Com- 
mons decides that Sir Stuart Montagu Samuel, 
hadi member from a LN mgg ay district, is 
es for meaberep by a 
— transaction for the Indian Govern- 

men 


April 12.—Mrs. Pankhurst is reledsed from 
HoHoway jail after a hunger strike. 


angh Searels saa “fens esse 
te) n by Rafael Sanchez legro, & sup- 
posed eimnrehiet. 


The Mexican Federal garrison at Naco, under 
General Ojeda, flees into Arizona and sur- 
renders to American soldiers. 


José Valdez is elected President of San Domingo. 


April 14.—A_ general strike, called by the Bel- 
gian Socialist trade-unio 


intended as a means of compelling 





ernment to extend the 


Ane 16. —Cable dispatches say 100,000 = 
tional laborers have joined the Belgian strik 


Domestic 
WASHINGTON 
April 12.—Ambassador Chinda, of Japan, pro- 
tests to the State Deans ment nst_ the 
enactment of hg =e Anti-Alien Land 
Ownership Law ‘ornia. 


The nominations oe a yo 4 Field  wialone, of 
New York, for Third Assistant Secre of 
State, and Prof. John Bassett Moore, of New 
York, for Counselor of the State Department, 
are sent to the Senate by President Wilson. 


GENERAL 


Apei 11.—A compromise is agreed upon in the 
Buffalo street-railway strike. - 


The Ohio Legislature adopts a mothers’ pen- 
* sion law. 


April 13.—Albert C. Frost, ex-president and 
prossonee of the Alaska Central Railroad, an: 
our codefendants are acquitted of land-fraud 
Ga ee ee ee 


April 15. PB tose Mn bw adopts the commission 
form of 


The California Hous Sone: of Representatives passes 


The Pro-Suffrage 
Number of 


Life 


is now being. prepared. If 
you believe a ih Suffrage 
send your contribution to the 
Editor of LIFE. Suitable mat- 
ter will be accepted at usual 
rates. Remember that this 
number of LIFE is not a joke. 
It will present honestly and 
fairly the Cause of Woman’s 
Political Rights. 


Send for a copy of the Miniature 
LIFE, enclosing a twa-cent stamp. 












Enclosed 
find One Dol- 
lar (Canadian 
$1.13, Foreign 

$1.26). Send LIFE 
or for three months to 















Open only to new subscribers; no subscription 
renewed at this rate, This order must come to 
us direct; not through an agent or dealer, 
LIFE, 62 West 31, New York 7 
One Year $5.0). (Canadian $5.52, Foreign $6.04.) 




















an Anti-Alien Land Ownership Bill. 


These pretty Blue Birds aresymbolic of Mae- 
terlinck’s story of the quest of the two peasant 
children for the Blue Bird (meaning happiness 
or Good Fortune). Their quest is vain until they 
do a kindly deed for a little cripple, and or da 
Blue Bird in is their own humble cottage! 

The Birds are solid silver, eng enameled a 
beautiful blue, and gilded on the backs. The 
= = the of them and the sentiment they 

em delightful gifts or cher- 
lette, Ilustra- 


Daniel Low & Co. 
Jewelers and Silversmiths 
210 Essex St. Salem, Mass. 


Standard Dictionary superiority quickly becomes 
plain to the man or woman who investigates. 





SWANS DOWN 


WHEAT SRAN 


Sterilized pare wheat—the rich: 


est 
of any concentrated foods in phos- 
phate of lime. which builds as 
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A Wide 
Choice of 
Investments 


NETTING 
5a to 6% 


We issue each month 
a small pamphlet con- 
taining short descrip- 
tions of various high 
grade investments. 
This list includes bonds 
secured by first mort- 
gage upon railroads, 
steel steamships, hydro- 
electric properties, farm 
lands, timber lands, Chi- 
cago down-town real 
estate and the plants of 
well-known industrial 
corporations. The 
bonds are available in 
$500 and $1,000 denom- 
inations and maturities 
from one to twenty 
years. In each instance 
the issue has been in- 
vestigated by us thor- 
oughly and purchased 
outright. You will find 
this booklet of great as- 
sistance in selecting an 
investment for $500 or 
larger amounts. 


Ask for Circular No. 808 R 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 


105 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 
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THE RISING INTEREST ON BONDS 


HE financing undertaken this year by 
the Baltimore & Ohio, St. Paul, and 
Pennsylvania railroads, because of the price 
at which the bonds and stocks were issued, 
is believed to mark ‘‘a new epoch in bor- 
rowing rates for American railroads.’ 
That opinion is now held not only in this 
country, but.in Europe. It is recognized 
that investors have come to require a 
higher yield, as a result of the operations 
of economic forces, such as the rise in the 
cost of living and excessive demands on 
capital. These are the same causes which 
in recent years induced many holders of 
high-grade, low-interest bonds to sell them 
and invest the money in other properties 
yielding larger returns, such as industrial 
preferred stocks and bonds. 

The new St. Paul bonds, of which 
$30,000,000 are issued, bear 414 per cent. 
interest and were offered to the public at 
9914. While they were subscribed for in 
excess of the amount, the interest rate and 
the price both indicate how radical is the 
change that has come over the investment 
market for high-grade railway issues. It 
is not so many years since 4 per cent. was 
a standard rate—in fact, not so many since 
bonds could be put out at 31% per cent. 
Some experienced bond dealers believe the 
day has passed for a lower rate than 44 
per cent., while some place the coming rate 
as high as 5. 

These conditions have brought to the 
front once more the question whether 
railway companies must not soon obtain 
advantages as compensation for their 
increased interest charges, and other new 
expenses which have been brought about 
by higher wages and the increased cost of 
materials. Such compensation could come 
about only through permission from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to raise 
railway rates. There are those who hold 
that the commission, as now constituted, 
is more favorably disposed toward the 
roads than it was formerly. Prevailing 
conditions in the markets, for labor, 
material, and money, however have 
forced upon the roads many economies in 
administration to which they have not 
been accustomed in former years, and this 
in itself will no doubt be found a distinct 
gain for the stockholders. 

Should any of the seasoned dividend- 
payers, in consequence of these conditions, 
be forced to reduce their dividend rates, it 
seems not at all unlikely that the commis- 
sion would ultimately yield. . Among 
stocks already threatened with reductions 
are the New Haven and Illinois Central. 
Low rate conditions with these roads are 
not, it is true, responsible wholly for situa- 
tions which endanger the dividends of those 
roads, but they are in part, and with the 
New Haven a considerable part, that road 
having been more seriously affected by 
inability to raise rates than almost any 
other prominent system in the country. 
As for roads which do not pay dividends, 
and which, if they ever paid them, paid 
intermittently, the situation is still more 
serious, inasmuch as they could not save 
themselves by a reduction in dividends, but 








would have staring them in the faceg 
threat of insolvency and all the evils of 
receiverships. 

There are experts in investment con- 
ditions who hold that these dear rates for 
capital will ultimately have a good in- 
fluence on the market for bonds. One 
expert is quoted as saying bonds are now 
:‘on a sounder basis than they have occupied 
for months,’”’ while another, who is fore- 
most among bankers in New York, declares 
that the higher rate of interest ‘‘portends 
a distinctively favorable change in the 
investment situation.’’ He believes that, 
in a not remote future, prices in the bond 
market will recover ‘‘a substantial part 
of the ground lost in the past year.”’ 


MILLIONAIRES WHO MADE BAD 
INVESTMENTS 


The filing this month of the appraisal of 
the estate of John Jacob Astor, showing a 
total valuation of somewhat more than 
$85,000,000, brings to light the fact that 
Mr. Astor had large sums of money in- 
vested in properties that are now worth- 
less. While their face value was only a 
small percentage of the value of his good 
securities, they were sufficiently large to 
illustrate the point often made that no 
man, not even the most experienced, ever 
has a uniform success in his business 
ventures. 

This was notably true of Jay Gould, 
Russell Sage, and E. H. Harriman, all of 
whom left estates nearly as large as Mr. 
Astor’s. Among Mr. Gould’s. securities 


were 97,513 shares of a railroad company, 


the value of which at his death was marked 
down to $487,565, whereas the value at 
par would have been $9,751,300. In the 
list of Mr. Gould’s properties, were nine 
other items, nominally of large amount, 
but actually of no value, and they were so 
marked by the appraisers. In Mr. Sage’s 
estate were many properties without value. 
In some of them he had as many as 3,000 
shares. Mr. Harriman had an equally 
large number of worthless properties. 
They comprized railroad stocks and bonds 
chiefly, but there were also stocks jin real 
estate improvement companies, construc- 
tion companies, typewriter companies, coal 
companies, and mining stocks. These 
worthless securities altogether had a par 
value of $4,041,876. Mr. Harriman had 
eighteen other investments, the face value 
of which was over $20,000,000, but the 
appraisers were not able to mark them as 
worth more than $6,070,828. 

It is to be borne in mind that these 
worthless stocks, and these other stocks, 
appraised at much less than their par value, 
did not necessarily represent heavy losses 
to Messrs. Gould, Sage, and Harriman. 
To determine what their losses were, the 


important point would be to know how 


much they paid for the stocks. The likeli- 
hood, however, is that many of them 
represent losses, and very considerable 
ones. A writer in the New York Evening 
Post, discussing the problem of how these 
experienced men came to make such poor 
investments, inclines to the belief that 
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“ many of the securities came to them on 
defaulted loans,” while others ‘‘ unques- 
tionably represent investments made prac- 
tically out of charity to friends.” The 
Harriman list at least shows ‘ a consider- 
able amount of money devoted to proposi- 
tions in which he was personally interested 
and from which he obviously did not look 
for any return.” With all allowances made, 
the writer believes the lists show ‘‘ a large 
number of investments deliberately made 
as speculations in. which they were led 
astray just like the’man in the street.’ 
Further light on the losses which rich 
investors often meet with was recently 
shown in an auction sale in New York of 
securities that originally were sold to in- 
vestors through misleading prospectuses 
and the honeyed eloquence of clever 
promoters. In the auction market secur- 
ities of this kind are certain to reach their 
proper level. Those who come to buy are 
wise men in their generation. The certifi- 
cates have already been subjected to careful 
tests as to their present or prospective 
value. Ona single day in April there were 
sold, as one lot, stocks in a coal company 
of a pargvalue of $300,000, bonds of a 
mortgage company of a par value of 
220,000, stock in a railroad company with 
a par value of $300,000, bonds of the same 
railroad company of a par value of $300,000 
and stock in another railroad company of 
a par value of $150,000. The entire collec- 
tion brought $125. Another offering con- 
sisting of oil and refining bonds of $60,000 
par value brought $60. Another varied 
collection comprizing 200 shares of a silver 
mining company, 200 shares of an explora- 
tion company, 20 shares of a mining com- 
pany, and 25 shares of a steamship line, 
went as one lot for $5. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STOCK ISSUE 


The fall in April in the price of Pennsyl- 
vania railroad stock to 114 (the price a 
year ago having reached 126) followed an 
issue of $45,000,000 new stock, which brings 
the total amount outstanding up to 
$499,265,635. Altho foreshadowed in the 
company’s annual report, the announce- 
ment, says a writer in the New York 
Times Annalist, ‘‘eame sooner than ex- 
pected and was accompanied by heavy 
short selling.”” The price at once declined 
sharply, and this, of course, led to decline 
in the-rights which have been. worth only 
about 1% or 144. Pennsylvania stock, for 
a considerable time, has been selling below 
the level at which, for some years, it had 
been regarded as a good purchase for in- 
vestments. At prevailing prices, it yielded 
about 5 per cent. altho Pennsylvania was 
looked upon as a stock very close in safety 
toa bond. When offered, it had been well 
absorbed by investors. Its stockholders 
now number 77,000, many of them women. 
The Annalist writer represents that in 
Philadelphia, stockholders ‘‘are naturally 
looking with alarm at the enormous increase 
in the company’s capital,’’—especially 
as this increase has brought no increase 
in the net income for the stock. He says 
on this point: 


“In 1904, when the total outstanding 
stock was $301,285,650, the net income 
applicable to dividends equaled 9.29 per 
cent., which is precisely the return for the 


year 1912, when the outstanding stock’ 
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The Investment With 


Multiple Safeguards 
No. 3—Ample Earning Power of the Underlying Security 


"THE experienced investor does not stop with determining the re- 
liability of his investment banker and the large margin of safety in the 
particular investments offered him. These factors being established, he 
carefully examines the earnings of the property or corporation behind the 
bonds he considers purchasing, since these earnings must pay the principal 


and interest of his investment. 


Obviously, property which has no earning power is not the best 
nimproved real estate, for example, earns nothing. 
One who borrows money on unimproved real estate must pay the principal 
and interest from other resources or permit the security he has pledged to 


be sold to off theloan. It is evident that an investment based on such security is 
et nd Bonds, to be sound, must be backed not only by ample} 


security for a loan. 


not the best investment. — 
security but by ample earning power. 


The First Mortgage Bonds owned and offered by us are thoroughly 
safeguarded in this respect. They are directly secured by absolute first liens 
on newly improved, centrally located Chicago property of the highest class, which must 
produce net earnings much more than ample to insure the safety of the bonds. 


First Mortgage Bonds — 5% to 6% 


In no case is the total bond issue greater 
than one-half of the conservatively esti- 
mated value of the security. The bonds 
are issued in denominations of $100, $500, 
$1,000 and $5,000, and mature serially in 
from two to fifteen years without any re- 
lease of the original security. 

We give reasonable assurance of con- 
vertibility through our custom of repur- 


“The Investors Magazine,” a semi-monthly publication, together with 
literature of value to every careful investor, will be mailed on request. 
lly selected issues has been prepared. 


A list of cares 


rite for circular No. 2475 


S.W.S 


chasing securities from our clients, when 
requested, at par and accrued interest, less 
anet handling chargeof1%. _ 

We call your especial attention to the 
fact that no investor has ever lost a dollar 
of either principal or interest on any secur- 
ity purchased from us in the 31 years in 
which we have been engaged in handling 
this class of investments exclusively. 


MUNA 


INCORPORATED 


MORTGAGE »® BOND BANKERS 





STRAUS BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


ALIANT 


ESTABLISHED 1862 
ONE WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 





We collect and remit. interest in N. Y. excha 


FIRST MORTGAGES ON IMPROVED FARMS ARE 


SAFE and yield 6% and 64% NET 


charge. Write for lists of mortgages and full details 
THE DE GAGE COMPANY 
1017 Spalding Building, Portland, Oregon 


without 






For 36 years we have been paying our customer 
the highest returns consistent with 
methods. Firs’ 
(}] which we can recommend after the most tho 
investigation. Please ask for 
bes Certificates of Deposit also for saving investors. 


t mortgage loans of $200 and 
Loan List No. 717 
PERKINS & CO. Lawrence Kan: 
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was $453,880, For a time expansion 
of capital was accompanied by expansion 
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J. 8, & W. S. KUHN, Inc. 


=} J. S. & W. S. KUHN, Inc. 


own and offer 
West Penn Traction Company 
First Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds 
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Net earnings % 
Surplus after bond interest. .219.42 % 
PRICE 97 AND INTEREST 
(To yield about 5.20% per annum.) 


IAAT OT 


345 Fourth Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
‘ 


Chicago—First National Bank Bldg. #5 
Philadelphia—Real Estate Trust Bidg. j= 
New York—37 Wall Street = 
Boston—Kuhn, Fisher & Co., Inc. 
London, Eng —J. S.& W. S. Kuhn 
(European Agency), Ltd. 
Pinners Hall, Austin Friars 














Income on Investments 


A wise investor, in considering invest- 
ment securities, will first satisfy himself 
as to their soundness. Unless he is buy- 
ing for long time investment he will 
next make sure of their marketability. 
The third consideration, and one which, 
while of importance, should be second- 
ary to the others, is the income. 

We have prepared a circular which 
describes several corporation, short 
term, and railroad securities that pos- 
sess the first two qualifications and that 
yield incomes of from 4.65% to 6%. 
We will be glad to supply this circular 
to you if you are interested. 


Ask for Circular E-444 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 
Capital and Surplus, - - $30,000,000 
Deposits, - - - - - 177,000,000 
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Conservative Investors 


are more concerned with stability in price, 
safety of principal and prompt payment of 
income of investments than the chance of 
speculative profit with its consequent greater 
chance of loss. 


Municipal Bonds 


are now, always have been and always will be the 
ideal securities for conservative investors. Business 
conditions, political attacks and foreign complications 
do not affect their intrinsic value. 

If YOU want investments of this character, please 
consider the following: 


Bonds of Larger Cities 
Yielding 4% to 4.55% 


‘New York City 3Y%2% ‘due 1954 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 4% due 1931 
Misncepola, Minnesota 4% — due 1942 
Baltimore, Maryland 4% due 1961 
Houston, Texas 434% due 1920-52 
Bonds of Smaller Communities 
Yielding 4.25% to 5% 
Mount Vernon, New York 412% due 1952 
Barry County, Missouri 5% due 1922 
‘Webster Groves, Missouri 442% due 1932 
St. Clair Co., Ill. Sch. Dist. 5% due 1918-23 
Bellingham, Washington 5% due 1926 
Austin, Texas 5% due 1930-52 
Fairmont, West Virginia 5% due 1942 
Fort Smith, Arkansas 5% due 1923 
Bonds of Drainage and Road Districts 
Yielding 5% to 512% 
Calhoun Co., Texas, Road 5% due 1952 
Chickasaw Co., Miss., Road 5%, due 1925-37 
Cameron Co., Texas, Drainage 5% = due 1929-38 
Pemiscot Co., Mo., Drainage 6% due 1930-32 
Woodmff Co., Ark., Road 6% due 1923-33 
Mississippi Co., Ark., Drg. 6% due 1927-32 


The above issues are owned by this company and 
fecommended as being safe, free from marked changes 
an price, and desirable in every way. 

Send for circulars and place your name on our 


ailing list. Address nearest office, Department F. 


WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY 


NEW YORK _— ST.LOUIS CHICAGO 
Pine&William 408 Olive Street 111 West Monroe Street 


arm Mortsages 


Our Investments Appeal to 

Conservative Investors 
Send for deeoriagtion pamphlet ‘*A’’ and list 
of offerings. years’ experience, Highest 
references furnished. 


E.J Lander & Co. Grand forks ND 0 
























Safety 


Surplus earnings over five times 
interest requirements. 


6% Yield 


We recommend for investment the 
secured notes of a strong public utility 
company serving one of the most pros- 
perous and rapidly growing industrial 
communities in the Middle West. 


Surplus earnings, year ended January 
31, 1913, reported as nearly 5 ¥2 times 
interest requirements. Present earn- 
ings 20% larger than a year ago. 


Full information sent on 
request for Circular J-31 


White, Weld & Co. 


The Rookery _14 Wall St. 
Chicago New York 


111 Devonshire St> 
Boston 
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of income and larger dividends. In 1907, 
when the capital was $314,604,200, 10.67 
per cent. was earned and 7 per cent. divi- 
dends disbursed. In the following year, 
with capital unchanged, 8.96 per cent. was 
earned, and the dividend reduced to 6 per 
cent. A further increase in the stock to 
$404,506,752 in 1909 returned 11 per cent., 
as pr with 11.66 per cent. in 1906, 
when the capital was $305,951,350. There 
was a shrinkage in profits in 1910 to 9.28 
on a capitalization of $412,613,725; and 
in 1911 the surplus available for dividends 
fell to 8.63 on a capitalization of $453,880,- 
560. Meanwhile the price of the stock 
naturally followed the business of the road. 
It now stands at 115 a share, as compared 
with 140 in 1904. Before that year, in 1903 
and 1901, two stock allotments of 3314 per 


cent. were issued at a premium of 20 per|. 


cent. They were the last of the premium 
issues. Since then the new stock allotments 
have been made at par.” 


This issue of new stock by the Pennsyl- 
vania gives special interest to a recent 
article in the London Statist, calling the 
attention of Engtish readers to the magni- 
tude of the Pennsylvania system. That 
magnitude is declared by the writer to be 
one that it is difficult for an Englishman to 
grasp. The writer undertakes a comparison 
of the mileage of the Pennsylvania road 
and the work it does with the mileage and 
work of the railways of the British Isles. 

The length of the Pennsylvania, east 
and west of Pittsburg, is now 11,557 miles, 
while the length of all the railways in the 
British Isles is a little short of 23,500 miles; 
so that the Pennsylvania’s mileage is one- 
half as much as the whole‘mileage of all the 
railways in Great Britain and Ireland. 
If the Pennsylvania system’s sidings be 
included, we should have a total length of 
track of about 26,000 miles, as against 
55,000 miles in the United Kingdom. 

As to work performed, that being ‘‘a 
much more weighty matter,” the amount 
done by the Pennsylvania system is de- 
clared to be ‘‘truly enormous.” It is un- 
fortunate that on this point English data 
do not exist for a-proper comparison; at 
best the amount can only be guessed at. 
By a good process of guessing, it is con- 
cluded that the freight traffic in the United 
Kingdom reaches 13,000 million ton miles, 
whereas the freight traffic of the Pennsyl- 
vania exceeds 41,000 million ton miles, 
that is, the Pennsylvania conveys more 
than three times the amount of freight that 
the British and Irish roads convey. Stated 
in other terms, it appears that, whereas 
the railways of the United Kingdom now 
convey about 530,000,000 tons of freight 
an average distance of about-25 miles, the 
Pennsylvania system conveys 473,000,000 
tons of freight an average of 87 miles. 
From this it appears that the freight’ ton- 
nage of the Pennsylvania is nearly as great 
as the whole tonnage of the railways of 
the United Kingdom, while the average 
distance carried was between three and 
four times greater. 

When it comes to passenger traffic, the 
greater density of the population in the 
United Kingdom gives the railways over 
there a much larger passenger traffic than 
the Pennsylvania enjoys. While the pas- 
sengers conveyed by the Pennsylvania one 
mile last year reached 4,440 millions, the 
passenger mileage of the United Kingdom 
reached upwards of 14,000 millions. When 
the passenger mileage of the British rail- 
ways is added to the ton mileage, the total 
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0 CHICAGO IMPROVED 


REAL ESTATE 2 


OMORTGAGES& % 
WISE INVESTMENTS 


Combine to the utmost—greatest secur- 


ity not affected by industrial depression 
or financial stagnation—greatest, income con- 
sistent with safety—greatest stable permanency, 
These with convertibility are all features of our 
Chicago Improved Real Estate Bonds and 
Mortgages. Titles guaranteed by Chicago 
Title & Trust Company. 

Custodians of Trust funds make these securi- 
ties their heaviest investments. 


‘ Chicago’s unquestioned stability and our long 
experience make our offerings of First Real 
Estate Gold Mortgages (in large and small 
amounts) and First Real Estate Serial Gold 
Bonds (denominations $100, $500 and $1,000) 
—drawing 5% and 6 per cent—the best. 

During our nineteen years of continuous busi- 
ness not $1 of principal or interest has been lost 
in an investment through us. 

It is and always has been our custom to repur- 
chase securities from our clients at par and 
accrued interest, less a handling charge of 1 per 
cent. Send for list 195 L. 


G.H.CONEY €CoO. 


MORTGAGE BANKERS 


105 S LASALLE STREFT 
CHICAGO 














Obtain a More 
Satisfactory Income 


by investing in securities which present con- 
ditions in the business world have caused sev- 
eral of the strongest corporations to create. 


Modern Preferred Stocks of the best type 
are not only protected by most stringent 
provisions and safeguarded in a way similar 
to that of mortgage bonds, but, in addition, 
have the added merit of yielding as high as 
7% interest. 


We invite particular attention at this time to 
the attractive features of a preferred stock 
which is described in Circular KD and which 
is as desirable for the man with $100 to invest 
as the one with $10,000. This circular will be 
sent on request. 


Pomroy Bros. 


Members New York Stock Exchange since 1878 
30 Pine Street New York 





















FARM MORTGAGES 


are the safest and best investments when 
judiciously made. We offer First Mortgages 
onthe richest producing farms in the world— 
the Illinois ‘‘Corn Belt. ” 

The underlying security is readily salable for 
more than three times the amount loaned. 
We have specialized in them for more than 


55 years. Never a cent lost to investors. 
ite for List 215. 


rite 
A. G. DANFORTH & CO., Bankers 
Founded A. D. 1858 
WASHINGTON, ILLINOIS 


A RIGID TEST 


The panjc of 1907 put toa Test the stability 
of public utility companies, The result showed 
a general increase in earnings during the period. 
This is one good reason for our belief in Public 
Utility Bonds. 


We offer a Public Utility Bond 
with these features: 
Absolute first mortgage. - 
Splendid franchise situation. 
Net earnings 3 times all interest charges. 
Underlying bond of a company whose securi- 
ties have a market value of over $5,000,000. 








Price to net 5.50% 
Ask for Circular L 143 


P. W. Brooks & Co. 


115 Broadway, New York 


Boston Philadelphia 
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Before You 
Re-Invest Your 


April Dividends 


Take your pencil and mark on the 











Babson Composite Plot 


the dates of your investments during the past ten years. 
Frankly, have you always chosen the most favorable 
time to buy, the time when fundamental conditions 
were just Fight to give you the lowest price and 

highest yield? Now instead of looking backward and 


8 wh t it to have done, why not } 


ceing what you ou: 

andactuallydoit? TheBabson Composite Plotindicates 
when fundamental conditions are ripe for buying 
stocks and bonds. Before you make your next invest- 
ment, write for a copy of a valuable booklet explaining 
when to buy, which wil} be sent tis to any person 
interested in the work of the m O; tion. 


Address Dept. G-4 of the 
Babson Statistica] Organization 
Executive Block Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Organization of its Class in the U.S. 


or the Assistance 
of Investors 


we have prepared a pamphlet en- 
titled, “The Selection of Invest. 
ments,” which contains information 
and definite suggestions which 
experience has shown us are of 
value to those with funds to invest. 
We will be glad to send to those 
interested a copy of this pamphlet 
on application at one of our offices. 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


Investment Securities 























149 Broadway, New York 
Chicago Philadelphia Buffalo 
Boston London, Eng. Baltimore 











ABOUT 
ODD LOTS 


No. 32. 

Wwe you seek investments, con- 
sider the superiority of securities. 
Securities pay you money through 
dividends or interest. They rise and 
fall in price, and thus offer you the 
chance of speculative profit as well. They 
can be bought and sold in the quickest, 

simplest manner — with no red tape. 


Send for Booklet 5 A—‘‘ Odd Lot Investment” 


John Muir&( 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots, 
of Stock 


Members New York S(0ck Exchange 
MAIN OFFICE—74 BROADWAY 
Uptown Office —42d ‘Street and Broadway 
NEW YORK 
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units of traffic conveyed one mile became 
however, only 27,000,000, whereas with 
the Pennsylvania they reached nearly 
46,000,000. 


SOME OF THE PAYERS OF LARGE 
INCOME TAXES 


Financial newspapers here and there 
are printing articles in which attempts are 
made to estimate the amount of tax which 
the richest men in the country will pay 
when the proposed income tax shall have 
become a law. The bill provides for a 4 
per cent. tax on all incomes in excess of 
$100,000 a year. The Financial World 
applies this tax to incomes, based on ‘‘the 
most trustworthy estimates of the riches 
of some of the best-known men of wealth.” 
Following are the results: 


Estmatep EstiMaTep 

WEALTH. Income. Torat Tax. 
J. D. Rockefeller....... $650,000,000 $32,500,000 $1,300,000 
Andrew Carnegie...... 500,000,000 25,000,000 1,000,000 
Est. J. P. Morgan..... 250,000,000 12,500,000 500,000 
H C. Frick........ 200,000,000 10,000,000 400,000 
Est. Il Sage...... 90,000,000 4,500, 180,000 
Est. Marshall Field 250,000,000 12,500,000 500,000 
H Estate......... 200,000,000 10,000,000 400,000 
James Stillman........ 200,000,000 10,000,000 400,000 
Hun Estate.. 100,000,000 5,000,000 200,000 
W. Rockefeller........ 50,000,000 2,500,000 100,000 
H. H. Flagler......... 50,000,000 2,500,000 100,000 
Eet. H. H. Rogers..... 50,000,000 2,500,000 100,000 
Est. Jay Gould........ 75,000,000 3,750,000 150,000 
Est.G. M. Pullman.... 75,000,000 3,750,000 150,000 
Est. Leland Stanford... 75,000,000 3,750,000 150,000 
Est. E. H. Harriman... 70,000,000 3,500,000 140,000 


In arriving at the income received by 
each of these men from investments, the 
writer assumed that it would average five 
per cent. on the capital. No account was 
taken, however, of certain special exemp- 
tions which many incomes will profit from 
when reckoning up the amount of the 
tax. The writer notes further that estates 
will be obliged to pay this tax as an ad- 
ditional tax to the one imposed under the 
inheritance-tax law. For example, the 
estate of E. H. Harriman has already 
paid to the State of New York in death 
taxes something more than $700,000. It 
has also paid in Utah a few hundred 
thousand dollars, as a tax on securities 
owned by Mr. Harriman which were 
chartered in that State. 


LOWER COMMODITY PRICES 


‘* Kasier general tendencies in various 
quarters,” were found by Bradstreet’s on 
April 1st in its study of commodity prices. 
While live stock, mutton and pork products 
had become more expensive, leading to 
continued complaint as to the high cost of 
meat, there were so many articles that had 
receded from the former level as to supply 
a lower index number. This number was 
$9.2976, which reflected a decline of 1.1 
per cent. since March Ist, and “‘ the lowest 
price level since September of last year.” 
Since December, the decline had been 2.5 
per cent.; for four months the movement 
had been steadily downward. Of thirteen 
groups only four made advances. The 
index number, however, remains still high. 
It is 2.3 per cent. higher than it was one 
year ago. As compared with April, 1907, 
it is 3.7 per cent. higher. In detail the 
writer in Bradstreet’s says: 


“The advance in live stock was brought 
about by higher prices for beeves and hogs, 
altho sheep worked lower. Provisions rose 
‘because of increased quotations for hogs, 
mutton, pork, bacon, hams, lard, and cod- 
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Who Recommends 


The Bonds You Buy? 


There is one dominant requirement 
to successtul investing in bonds and 
that is the advice of someone who 
knows thoroughly the actual character 
of the bonds you are going to buy. 
You naturally must depend upon 
someone else for this information be- 
cause you could not possibly make 
the extensive and exhaustive investi- 
gations required to establish fully the 
true worth of the property. The 
extent of these preliminary investiga- 
tions necessitates the services of in- 
dependent experts, engineers, attorneys 
and certified accountants. 


We would like to place at your 
disposal our experience and knowl- 
edge of bonds. 


Our recommendation of a bond 
may be regarded as dependable evi- 
dence of its reliability. A bond which 
meets the rigid requirements we de- 
mand is well adapted to the needs of 


the investor. 


We offer a diversified list of sound 
securities in our General Circular. 
Bonds yielding from 3 % to 6% interest 
and particularly attractive at present 
prices. 

This Circular sent postage prepaid 
on request for list—D-2. 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 


NEW. YORK PHILADELPHIA 
49 Wall St. 1421 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
La Salle and Adams Sts. .424 California St. 
HALSEY & CO., I ceperned 
55 Congress 5t., BOS ‘ON 
LONDON GENEVA 
Morton Otis, Agt. Switzerland 





SAFETY AND INCOME 


A few years ago 3% to. 5 per cent. was 
the prevailing return on sound invest- 
ment bonds. Today 4% to 6 per cent. 
is to be had from those of equally high 
standard. The investor who looks for 
safety and liberal income combined with 
a reasonably broad market, should not 
allow this opportunity to slip by. 


Write for Bond Circular 478 


**Safety and Income’’ 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Investment Bankers 
43 Exchange Place, New York 























fish; but, on the other hand, dairy products 
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Mr. Business Man 


It Is Your Moral f 
Duty To Use The G74 


MULTIPOST 


POSTAGE 
STAMP 

AFFIXER 
AND AC- 
COUNT- 
ANT IN 
YOUR 

OFFICE 


your employees are entitled to the 
protection that it gives them against 
temptation and possible false sus- 
picion or accusation. 


BECAUSE the misuse of 


postage stamps 
is common in every office. If you 
think not in yours, then you are not 
fully informed. Ask your business 
friends for their experience. 


BECAUSE i misuse of 


stage stamps 
has been the start of the downfall 
of more employees, large and small, 
than any other article used in an 
office, not excepting money. 
BECAUSE the use of a 
MULTIPOST 
will keep your stamps all in one 
place, protect your employees as 
well as yourself, and, because of its 
speed, will enable your employees 
to give you more and better service, 
as with the Multipost from 60 to 100 
stamps can be neatly and securely 
affixed per minute, the machine at 


the same time recording each stamp 
as affixed. © 


UR booklet will tell you how all 
this is accomplished, and we are 
pleased to send the MULTIPOST 
on trial without any obligation what- 
soever on your part. We leave it to 
you to word yourown request fortrial, 
and promise immediate attention. 


MULTIPOST COMPANY 


299 STATE STREET 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Canadian Multipost Co., Lid., Toronto, Canada 








BECAUSE 

















Memorial Tablets 


Designs and Estimates Furnished 


Jno. c., Bronze Foundry 
538 West 27th Street 


le 
rite for our illustrated booklet, Free. 


w York 





return almost 7%. 


Double Your Income 


You can invest in securities issued by the 
great industrial concerns in Youngstown, the 
most prosperous and third largest manufac- 
turing city of Ohio, whose financial position even 
z f Seasoned 
Securities in units of $100.00. At current prices they 
Full information will be sent on request. 


7? 


during the last panic was impregnable. 


**COMPOUND INVESTMENT ’’ 


(Trade Mark) 


is our original plan for investing on partial payments 
and returns almost double the ordinary savings bank 
income. Write for copyrighted literature. 

‘The Realty Guarantee & Trust Company 
Capital 5 Youngstown, Ohio 


plus $400,000.00 
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fell off, with eggs reflecting the most sub- 
stantial decline. Metals turned ce 
owing chiefly to a rise in copper. Building 
materials went higher because of dearer 
glass and spruce timber. Breadstuffs re- 
ceded; fruits also went off, while hides and 
leather declined, thanks to cheaper hides 
and union leather. Textiles fell on rather 
general decreases, more especially in 
domestic wool, but the force of the reces- 
sion was offset by arise in ginghams. Coal 
and coke dropped as the result of seasonal 
changes in the price of anthracite coal, 
while at the same time Connellsville coke 
slumped. Oils receded because of lower 
castor oil. Naval stores dropped on account 
of a decline in turpentine, and chemicals 
and drugs fell with a loss in carbolic acid. 
Rather marked decreases in hops and 
tobacco caused lower prices for the mis- 
cellaneous group.” 


INVESTMENT BANKERS AND THE 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


One of the reasons cited for the decline 
in late years in transactions on the Stock 
Exchange has been the growth of invest- 
ment banking. Just how .large a share 
this growing business may have had in the 
decline could not be determined with much 
precision, but that it has been considerable 
seems to be generally conceded. Statistics 
of transactions on the exchange to some 
degree make its extent clear. Following 
is a table printed by Montgomery Rollins 
in his Magazine, showing the total number 
of shares traded in on the Exchange during 


Year SalesinShares Year Sales in Shares 
1889.... 72,014,600 1901....265,944,659 
1890.... 71,282,885  1902....188,503,403 
1891.... 69,031,689 1903....161,102,101 
1892.... 85,875,092 1904....187,312,065 
1893.,.. 80,977,839 1905... .263,081,156 
1894.... 49,075,032 1906... .284,298,010 
1895.... 66,583,232  1907....196,438,824 
1896.... 54,654,096 1908....197,206,346 
1897.... 77,324,172 1909... .214,632,194 
1898... .112,699,957 1910... .164,051,061 
1899. ...176,421,135 1911....127,208,258 
1900... .138,380,184 1912....131,128,425 


A glance at this table will show that the 
low records reached in 1911 and 1912 
were not reached in any other of these 
years since 1898. This is the more re- 
markable when it is remembered that the 
increase in general business in those years 
was probably unsurpassed by other any 
like period in the history of the country. 
There was in that time, as Mr. Rollins 
says, a ‘‘tremendously increased output of 
securities’? and the investment banker in 
all those years developed his business 
greatly. One of the notable means by 
which he did this was through the employ- 
ment of young men, largely recent gradu- 
ates from colleges, to solicit purchases of 
stocks and bonds recommended by their 
respective houses. These young men have 
become as familiar visitors in many busi- 
nesses and professional offices as was the 
book agent or the life-insurance agent in 
earlier times. Not only have they solicited 
business in New York City, but in many 
others. Indeed, some houses employ them 
to travel, so that they have become parts 
of the great army of commercial traveling 
salesmen. It has been pointed out,—and 
this is really an important matter in the 
warfare going on against fraudulent oil, 
mining, and other enterprises,—that as 
these stocks and bonds put out by reputable 





investment houses have had solid values 


the twenty-three years from 1889 to 1912:| 
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The United States 
Government 
Accepts 


for Postal Savings Deposits such 
securities as we offer you. 


In addition to Government and 
State Bonds, they are the only 
form of securities accepted by 
the Government as surety for 
Postal Savings Bank deposits 
placed with banks. No securities 
could be given a better endorse- 
ment. And our choice selected of 


MUNICIPAL, COUNTY 
AND SCHOOL BONDS 


secured by taxing power 

are vay < this endorsement, derpice 
ing, as » utmost sec! 

interest return and mimium rik All the 
taxing power of the community issuing 
te a = Bro a og OO 

present o! 

from various tales, yieking from 412% to 
0 re bonds — the judg. 
ment experience of our organization 
of 27 years training in the selection 
of this particular class of conservative in- 
v 
mee 
Offeringsmailed on requestfor circular No. 526 L 
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*~will make your auto lustrous as new, 
‘Applied with water and . Takes 
ail grease and _ dirt. | not 
crack, scratch or dull the varnish, 
Mobo brings back the gloss. ’ 


TRY IT 
fie emg 
dress and 25 cents for big 

13¢-pound Trial Can. 
Ask tor Free Booklet. 
JOHN T. STANLEY 


650 West 30th St. 
New York 
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behind them, an educational work in wise 
investments has been accomplished. 

While quoted prices for these stocks and 
bonds may decline with certain market 
movements, yet in the main they are safe 
as to interest, dividends, and principal. 
These houses, therefore, have shared with 
some of the magazines and newspapers the 
eredit which belongs to the work already 
done through warfare made on fraudulent 
schemes for investments. Mr. Rollins 
comments as follows: 


“In no way has the American public 
been so rapidly educated in the last dec- 
ade as in the subject of money and its 
investment. The ordinary, every-day 
investor has absorbed an immense amount 
of ordinary, every-day finance. The one 
who does not pillory himself with pertinent 
questions is, indeed, uncommon! Be it 
man or woman, each not only desires to 
know the kind of bond, its rate, how long 
it may run, whether subject to earlier 
redemption: than its maturity date, and 
so on, but inquires with very keen insight 
into such erstwhile, complicated details 
as net yield, amount of interest accrued, 
and what not. 

‘Tt is but fair to inquire into the reasons of 
this great enlightenment. It has been very 
largely accomplished through the medium 
of the magazines and certain of the more 
progressive daily newspapers. <A _ fair 
treatment of the subject demands, how- 
ever, that the well-intentioned dealers in 
investments should be given their full share 
of the eredit for the good results accom- 
plished. The periodicals have had the 
encouraging practical support in this ag- 
gressive work of the investment bankers, 
who realized that they had nothing to lose, 
but everything to gain from a broad educa- 
tional eampaign in the matter of invest- 
ments. They have also cordially put their 
own shoulders to the wheel by treating their 
issues in such detailed and simple language 
as to be understood by. the least experienced. 
They have sent out tons of literature of an 
instructive nature, with every endeavor to 
enlighten rather than to confuse, and it 
has proved to have been bread well cast 
upon the waters.”’ 


MONEY IN GREAT DEMAND 


‘‘Money,”’ says The Wall Street Journal, 
‘“‘was never before so internationally nor 
so universally in demand on this planet for 
constructive purposes.” As a sign of the 
international character of the demand, 
mention is made of a small railroad in the 
southwest which ‘‘searched the world for 
funds,’”’ and found them in Belgium, while 
Switzerland, for the first time in her 
history, has sold bonds in New York. 
Heretofore Switzerland has been ranked as 
a lender of money—never as an outside 
borrower. A German bank is mentioned 
as having recently borrowed in New York 
$1,000,000 at 6 per cent. for one year, 
and would have been willing to take 
$5,000,000 if it could have had that much. 
A large life-insurance company in New 
York recently lent in Montreal $1,000,000 
on real estate at 7 per cent., and several 
millions more could have been lent at 6 
per cent. 

The war in Europe, in considerable part, 
explains these unusual occurrences. It 
came at a time of universal business expan- 
sion, when the commercial needs of people 
were already great. Hence the strain on 
capital and the high rates; hence also these 
unusual incidents. The public has in 
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THE 
SMOOTHEST 
TOBACCO 


“ 


In this uncertain world 
all things are smooth to 
“the man on the inside” 


JOE TINS. one taney, 5% babs.or 








small part only realized how great was the 





Income Paying 
Bitter Root Orchard 
For Sale 


For personal reasons, I must sell my 

80 acre orchard, located near Darby, Speed 

within a mile of the railroad; gets its ° 

water supply from the well known Kings of 

Como Ditch. 64 acres are planted 

with McIntosh, Jonathans and Rome Motordom z 

Beauties. 20 acres are 7 years old e 

and in bearing, paid about $2000 net > praise 

= vib 7 additional acres can be 

planted. One acre would make an ? 

og pera vga “§ and the balance of “a DIXON S 
e land is good for cherries. The Z é ‘ 

trees on 26 acres are 4 years old. The O Graphite Lubricants 

youngest trees in the orchard are | 

three years old. Must be sold in one } Ask your dealer for DEXON’S GRAPH- 

lot, but can be cut into two or three } ITE GREASE No. 677— for differentials 

satisfactory orchards which my price } and transmissions. 


would permit re-selling at a very . 
satisfactory profit. About one third spies ont bo, ‘ble ee aad wore 


in cash and the balance on almost any os she po 
reasonable terms. For referencesand Lubricating the Motor,” and let us tell 


further particulars, address you what the “Speed Kings” say. 


J. H. MITCHELL JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
1039 Plymouth Building, Minneapolis, Minn. cae meee > ww 





Long wear 
and good looks 


are two things you always 
get no matter what kind of 
Nufashond Shoe Laces you 
buy. 


Patented May 7, 1907 


Oxford Laces 


are tubular and extra strong in 
the center where the real wear 
comes, and flat at the ends where 
beauty counts. 


Guaranteed 3 months 


25 cents per pair. All pure silk, 
in black, tan, white—men'’s and 
women’s. Your dealer has them—if not 
we'll mail them on receipt of 25 cents. 


Nufashond Shoe Lace Co. 
Dent. E, Reading, Pa. 


















Simplicity itself. be 
25c and 3c postage, 
Money back if not satisfied. lites 
Salesmen wanted. ay 
Indispensable to the sportsman and outdoor worker, 


Smokers’ Delight—SPARK-A-LIGHT—Matchless Pocket-lighter 


SS (TRADEMAKE ) 


Heavily nickel-plated. 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL WORKS, 31 West 97th St., New York City, N.Y. 


OT A LUXURY—an absolute 
SS necessity. Excels any dollar 
id —SL lighter. A superior substitute tor 
J matches. Canbe usedasatorch. Safe- 

- ty pocket-clip prevents loss. 

Length 4 inches; light as a 
ma pencil, Fillandcarry 
in-pocket like 





Seethat you get 
Jersey Milk 


Milk from Jersey cows carries 
more butter fat and protein than 
the milk from any other breed of 
cattle. These are the principal 
food elements of milk. They nour- 
ish the whole body and are active 
in replacing tissue. Jersey milk 
is 30% richer in flesh-building 
solids than any other milk—that 
means a corresponding absence of 
water. 


See that your milk is Jersey milk. 
If your milkman isn’t supplying 
you with Jersey milk, it will pay 
you to change milkmen. 


American Jersey Cattle Club 
324 W. 23d Street, New York 





condition of strain that existed in these 
matters during the past winter. ‘‘Now 
that we have passed the strain,’ says The 
Wall Street Journal, ‘‘it can be talked 
about.’’ To have talked ahout it earlier, 
might have increased the strain. That 
paper remarks further: 


‘Tf any one had said last year that three 
hundred to five hundred million in gold 
could have been hoarded in Europe while 
the Turkish armies were being annihilated 
and pushed back upon the Bosporus by 
the Balkan peasants; with all the great 
powers of Europe sitting astride loaded 

uns ready at a moment’s notice to take a 

and in.the fray; that the United States 
could at the same time ship forty million 
of gold to assist Europe; that France 
would refuse to pay out gold, and Germany 
bid 8 ng cent. and 81% per cent. for money, 
and the United States seat an antiprotec- 
tion administration in Washington ‘sub- 
stituting a home income tax for a levy 
on foreign imports, and there be so little 
disturbance in the United States as has 
occurred the last few months he would 
have been laughed at.” 


STANDARD RAILS AS INVESTMENTS 


Financial writers in several periodicals 
have been saying for some months that 
the present is a time when purchases of 
standard rails may be wisely made. 
Investments, for example, believes that the 
European war trouble was mainly re- 
sponsible for the recent declines, that the 
situation is not one that makes for a per- 
manent tight money market, and that the 
present is a time in which “to begin 
sealing down operations.” It believes “ the 
scaling down system” to be the only rea- 
sonably safe method of investing in divi- 
dend-paying stocks, since prices may go 
lower and ‘‘ few would dare to say, with 
any degree of positiveness, that they will 
not go lower.’”’ At the same time, “‘ a fairly 
low level has already been established and 
a great many high-grade issues “ offer 
very tempting investment yields at per- 
vailing prices.” Among the attractive 
stocks are named about a dozen industrials 
and as many standard rails as follows: 


Approx. 
Low price of yield 
last week on low 
(omitting Div. _ price of 
fractions). rate. last week. 
Am. Ag. & Chem. Pfd... 97 6% 6.2 
Am. Car & Fdry. Pfd....115 7 6.1 
Am. Locomotive Pfd... .104 7 6.7 
Am. Smelting Pfd...... 103 7 6.8 
Am. Sugar Pfd......... 111 7 6.3 
Int. Harvester Pfd...... 110 7 6.3 
Pr. Steel Car Pfd....... 96 Bay 7.3 
Ry. Steel Spr. Pfd...... 98 7 7.2 
Rep. Iron & Steel Pfd... 85 7 * 
Virginia-Carolina Pfd...108 8 7.4 
U.S. Steel Pfd......... 107 7 6.5 


* Not paying full dividend as yet. 


“The foregoing list, it will be noted, is 
composed wholly of industrial preferreds. 
Not every issue in the above list is up to 
the highest investment standard, but ta- 
king the list as a whole it represents about 
the best of the big listed industrial pre- 
ferred issues. In no ease is the yield less 
than 6 per cent., and the yields vary from 
about 614 per cent. to 714 per cent. It 
may be, of course, that lower prices will be 
reached in the near future for the foregoing 
stocks, but certainly purchases on a scale 
down —- at the present level should 
prove extremely satisfactory from the in- 





vestment point of view. 
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Shur-on 
EYEGLASS s& SPECTACLE 
MOUNTINGS 


There’s no slip to Shur-on Eyeglass 
Mountings fitted with H-7 Guards 


@ Touching the sides of nose at the 
right point, H-7 Guards keep Shur- 
ons in place with hardly: noticeable 
spring pressure. 
@ New Shur-ons have many other im- 
provements—soft pressure springs, 
neater lines, greater comfort, increased 
durability. 
@ Always best, 1912 improvements 
make Shur-ons better than ever—the 
result of 48 years’ acquired skill. 
Write for “ 

to Buy Glasses 

Intelligently.”” 
E.KirsteinSonsCo. 

Riclnotees N.Y. 
Established in 1864 
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The Sweetheart of 
Perfumes 





“Un Amour de’Parfum—the sweetheart ot pertumes,” 
says Amelia Stone, the star in the French opera “Mon 
Amour.” Send 10 two-cent stamps for a large sample 
bottle of this delightful perf The ion will 
remain with you forever. 

“Mon Amour” $1.00 per ounce m quantifies to suit at 
dealers in perfume. Send now yi ra sample. 
Please mention name of druggist. today. 


PAUL RIEGER & CO., 132 First Street, San Francisco 
PARIS NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


































A Happy 


J 

Marriage 
Depends 

largely on a knowl 
edge of the whole truth 
about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyda 


Sexology er 


(Illustrated) 
by William H, Wailing, A.M., M.D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
ical Knowledge a Wife Should Have, 
Allin one volume. Illustrated. $2.00, 
Write for ‘* Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents 


Puritan Pub. Co., 777 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
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“Of the better known dividend-paying 
railway issues, we append the following: 


Ape 


Low price of 

(omive 4 Div price a 

Paes soe rate. last week. 
Atehison......---+ee8- 100 6% 6% 
Atlantic Coast Line... ..123 oe 5.7 
Baltimore & Ohio...... 99 6 6 
St. Paul.....-.--eeeee- 108 5 4.5 
Great Northern........ 126 7 5.5 
Illinois Central........ 121 7 5.9 
Lehigh \ alley........-. 153 10 6.5 
New Haven........--- 115 8 6.9 
Pennsyivania.......... 119 6 5 
Southern Pacific....... 98 6 6.1 
Union Pacific.......... 147 10 6.8 
Norfoli: & Western..... 104 6 5.8 
North: rn Pacific....... 114 7 6.2 


“Te foregoing list comprizes the large 
well-c-tablished railway dividend-payers. 
It is possible, of course, that dividends in 
the c: -e of New Haven and Illinois Central 
and possibly one or two other roads in the 
abov« list may be reduced. In the case of 
New [iaven it looks as if the dividend must 
neces-urily come down. Of the list as a 
whol. however, it may easily be said that 
their :‘ividends are ona very firm!foundation, 
and ‘hat in the current fiscal year, not- 


withstanding the rather backward condi- HE new Grand Cer- 
tion of business generally, the railroads| }. T, inal. Ni 
have aot only kept up to the earning levels tral eemns ew 
of the preceding year, but in most instances \ 

have done considerably better. Certain] York mi e ge a 
wher the standard railway dividend- Railway Terminal in t 


payers begin to yield over 6 per cent., it is world, combines beauty 
time io consider seale-down purchases even ee ; 
and utility in a degree hith- 


if not broad investment commitments.” e 
In the Investment Department of erto unknown, just as the 


Moody’s Magazine is printed an article in 


which: conditions as to some of these 20th Century Limited 


standard rails are pointed out in further ‘ 
detail as follows: Section of Concours 


pee travel comforts and New, Grand i Central 
acilities unsurpassed on this or Shisina Ticket 


any other continent. rep Bd a a 


‘Suppose we. take an old-seasoned divi- 
dend-paying railroad issue like Chicago & 
Northwestern common. As this comment 


is being written, it is quoted at about $135 “ 4 
pershare. It pays dividends at the rate of Travel on the sang dl 

7 per cent. per annum, and has for more and arrive at and depart from 
than a decade. The yield at going prices, this wonderful Terminal. 
therefore, is 5.15 per cent. Is it a time to 

buy? Comparison gives an affirmative Lv. New York 2.45p.m. © Lv. Chicago 12.40 p.m. 
answer to this question, if the stock is Lv. Beston 12.30p.m. Ar. Boston 11.55 a.m. 
looked at from an investment rather than a Ar. Chicago 94Sa.m. Ar. New York 9.40a.m. 


speculative point of view. The extremes 
of the fluctuations in this issue during the 
last five years are found to be 198% and 
13414, representing yields of 3.50 per cent. 
and 5.18 per cent., respectively. The 
mean investment yield for that period is 
4.34 per cent. The advantage to the in- 
vestor at current prices, then, is more than 
three-quarters of one per cent. 

_‘Atchison common shows an investment 
yield of close to 6 per cent. Its price range 
during the five-year period has been 12534 [ 





Mg BATH TUB | VEST-POCKET STANDARD DICTIONARY 


The lniget pdditign to the Punk & Weenalls Standard Dic- 
Costs little, little water. tiona ries. ‘‘A marvel of condensed information.” 
Wencit 15 badd mgr Bo small rol). | 26,000 Vocabulary terms; 12 pages colored maps; many valu- 
Full length fat better than tin tubs. Lasts | able supplementary features. Cloth, 25cents; exible leather, 

for years. Write for special ig hg meri or 50 cents, net; indexed, 5 cents extra. 
Robinson Bath Cabinet Co,, 194 Vance Strest. ® | PUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, - New York and London. 








-9034. It sold at its highest price just 
before being put on a 6 per cent. dividend 
basis in 1909, and at that quotation showed 
a yield of but 4.80 per cent. At the other 
extreme, its yield was 6.65 per cent., giving 
a mean of about 5.70 per cent., against 
which the present shows an advantage for 
the investor of one-quarter of one per 
cent. 

“The record of Baltimore & Ohio is 





PERFECT SELF-DEVELOPMENT a 


WITHOUT A PHYSICAL EFFORT 


Through a 
New Process of Deep Breathing by Wearing 
PROF. CHAS. MUNTER'S 


im NOLIFE == 


Just Pull the Belt and NULIFE Does the Rest 





ay 4 peng ee Se ae . pe pent FOR EVERY MAN, WOMAN AND CHILD Rig | 

last five years it has sold hi h Fo9 TRAIGHTENSround shoulders, expands the chest | without any (effort, medicine or injury. Gives every 

Lt ive ears if has sold as high as 12244, |] © ‘and develop th lunes, sous the holiowein | MAN that crey inlitary, caring, very, WOMAN 

. 0 a 

93 by nga sphtog Pee COnt.; Bnd As IW a8 and removes the surplus fatty tissues on neck and | and fashion. Makes CHILDREN grow strong and 
‘4, to net more than 6% per cent. The jor po Red othe met, ao a re pone bod erect wesoet eae ond penvents all me age 
S j rT + revents a el ped: ints and curvatures. ives e same nefits to | 

Present PY ield of about six compares with &| | STOUT people reduced, SHORT people increased, | Athlete or invalid, of either sex, old or young. 

eb pa slightly over 5/4 for the period Snotial Often to graders oth Sasa Offer to Readers of this Magazine. Send me $2.00 at once, with your height, weight, chest measure- 

under review. ment sex, and I w: You my latest and best model NULIFE, prepaid, and Guarantee You Instant 


; : Bod veme: i i i 1 benefits. 
“Coast Line sh ows an investment re- ily Impro mt. More than 8,000,000 people are already living testimonials of its prea pa ts. 
turn at current prices of approximately Address PROF. CHAS. MUNTER, Dept. 107 N. B., No. 141, 143, 145 West 36th Street, New York City 
5.65 per cent. It has been on a 7 per cent. 





My illustrated book, ‘‘Self-Development Without Exercise,’’ sent you Free upon request. Inquire for Agency 
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“EVERYMAN” | 


HOLDS YOUR SOCK 
SMOOTH AS YOUR SKIN 


GEORGE FROST Co., MAKERS, BOSTON 





EE City and County Map- 
of LOS ANGELES. 


Get the correct idea of Los Angeles City 
and County. How they are situated— 
their size and population—their wonder- 
ful resources — the vast opportunities 
offered for pleasure and profit. Complete 
information sent free including map and descrip- 
tive booklet full of interesting facts and illustra- 
tions. Send name and address to Dept. 18, 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 












And make them hard 
to change. You can 
prevent rust and rim- 
cutting — save time, 
temper and tires with 


ANtrene AS" RUST. 


Attia ER NG> 
Should Be In Every Auto Kit 


A new, scientific compound of pure para 

rubber and graphite for use on rims and 

rim bolis as a rust preventive and on 

spring leaves as a perfect lubricant and 

squeak silencer. 

Makes tirechangingeasier and tirebills smaller. 
Applied in a minute and dries in five. $1.00 

buys a can from your Dealer 

or direct from us, by Parcel 

Post — enough to’ coat eight 

rims. You need it now—order 

today. 


The Anti-Rust Paint Company 
163 South Main St., Akron, Ohio 
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dividend basis but a com 
time. At its h price for the five-year 
period, it showed a yield of 4.70 per cent. 

as a 6 per cent. stock; and at its low, a 
yield of 5.85 per cent., with a mean of 5. 26 
per cent., nearly one-half per cent. below 
the present. 

‘‘Great Northern is now selling on an 
income basis of about one-quarter per cent. 
above the mean since 1909. At current 
quotation its yield is 5.45 per cent., com- 
pared with 4.50 per cent. at the high price 
recorded in 1909, and with 5.95 per cent. 
at the low of 1910. It has paid annual 
dividends at the rate of 7 per cent. regu- 
larly since 1899. 

‘‘Tilinois Central returns about 5.70 per 
cent. at the current market. As a 7 per 
cent. stock, on which basis it has been regu- 
larly since 1905, it sold as high as 1624 in 
1909, showing a yield of but 4.30 per cent.; 
and as low as 124 in 1910, sho a yield 
of 5.75 per cent. The difference 
the mean investment yield for the five-year 
period and the yield at une’ sige els is, 
therefore, only a little less than t 
quarters per cent. 

‘*New York Central at its extremes dur- 
ing the last five 7 gave net returns of 
3.40 per cent. and 4.90 per cent. respective- 
ly showing mean of about 4.15 per cent. 
At its present price, the yield is 4.75 per 
cent., an advantage of more than one-half 
per cent. net. 

“Norfolk & Western, a 6 per cent. stock 
since December, 1911, yields at going 
quotations about 5.71 per cent. on the in- 
vestment. This compares with extremes 


tively short 


of 4.20 per cent. and 4.70 per cent. at the |, 


various rates of dividends paid during the 
five-year period, and with a mean of 4.45 per 
cent., showing a greater relative advant: 

in this respect than any of the other hig 
grade stocks. 

‘Northern Pacific is still another which 
shows a difference of approximately three- 
quarters of one per cent. between the in- 
vestment return at current prices and the 
mean return for the last five years. 
two figures are 6 per cent. and 5.32 per 
cent., respectively. 

“The ifference shown by Pennsylvania 
in this respect is about one-half per cent. 
At current prices its investment yield is 
close to 5 per cent. It sold as high as 
151%, or on a 3.95 per cent. basis, in 1909, 
and in 1911 as low as 118%%, or on a basis 
about the same as the present, with a mean 
of 4.47 per cent. 

“Union and Southern Pacific are some- 
what more interesting to analyze in this 
fashion than any of the other standard 
stocks, in view of the problems with which 
the two companies have been unexpectedly 
confronted in their endeavors to work out 
a plan for complying with the Supreme 
Court’s dissolution decree. Union com- 
er as a 10 per cent. stock, yields about 

aid ge” cent. at the current ‘market, com- 
ens with a mean yield of only about 5.60 
per cent. for the five- vpn period. South- 
ern’s present yield of approximately six, 
compares with a mean of des, 

“Such a rule as the one whose applica- 
tion has thus been shown could not, of 
course, be set down as infallible. The 
investor’s caution, obviously, is to be sure 
that he is applying it to stocks whose 
dividend positions are capable of at least 
reasonably accurate determination. It may 
be said, with reference to the issues that 
are summarized in this comment, that, 
with the exception of Illinois Central, their 
current rates of dividend were earned dur- 
ing the last five fiscal years by more or less 
assuring margins. Andas for the outlook 
for the current year to end on June 30 next 
the following summary of results of opera- 
tion during the period July 1, 1912, to 
February 1, 1913, isenlightening. It shows 


® 


the increases in net earnings siesta by 


tween |” 
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Filing Illustrations from Trade 
and Technical Papers 


Many of the illustrations appearing in trade 
and technical ey ede of undoubted value. 
They should be properly classified accord- 
ing to subject heads in the same manner as 
libraries use Globe-Wernicke Filing Cabi- 
nets for photographs, clippings, etc. 


Globe=Wernicke | 


Envelope Containers 


for vertical filing cabinets offer a safe method of 
filing these illustrations in upright position so 
poe they can be referred to at a moment's 
notice. 

Photographs can be mounted and filed on 
cards in the same fashion, meme wal eliminating 
the risk of their being d 

Such a system can be installed ni very little 
initial expense; additional sections added only 
when requir These cabinets are furnished 
either in wood or steel. 

For sale by authorized agents in 1500 towns 
and cities. Where not represented, we ship on 
approval. freleht paid ae. atalogue on request. 

Dept. V-8 


The Globe Wernicke Co, 


Branch vem mer, a a Broad- 
pay; Ohicsso a “3 Wabash Pew Bi = 


218-1200 F W.; 91-93 
Federal St.; Philadetghis, io ine Ghestnnt 
St.; Cincinnati, 128-134 Fourth Ave. 


The Berkshire Hills 
SANATORIUM 


FOR THE SCIENTIFIC TREATMENT OF 


CANCER 


WITHOUT THE USE OF THE KNIFE 
With an early diagnosis and prompt treatmentall accessible 
cancerous poses. are curable. When writing for informa- 
tion describe case in which you are interested. Address 

WALLACE E. BROWN, M.D. 
(Formerly Drs. W. E. Brown & Son ) 














North Adams, Mass. 
Established thirty-five years. 
ENCILS et ey a 20 
in 
craremes Use roo ein a cd 
ALA. Dent. 








A Spring Tonic 


Thousands gain from them strength, 
vitality, rich blood, clear complexions. 


The highest-priced olive oil in the world, sealed 

in soft, soluble shells. Royal-Olvules carry 

Nature's PUREST and BEST health-builder 
easily and tastelessly down the throat. 


The oil in Royal-Olvules is prest under strict- 
est sanitary conditions from the world’s finest 
olives. Nutritive value, 97 per cent. A specific 
for constipation. 

at 00 the box of 120:Royal-Olvules 
. for sample box (24 Royal-Olvules) 
oe Any Bank in Philadelphia: 


Thomas Martindale & Co. 
1001 Market St., Philadelphia 
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‘used as illustrations. 
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the various roads whose stocks have been 





tchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. $2,955,749 16.1 
$Baltimore & Ohio........... 1,991,131 11.2 
Atlantic Coast Line. sie 28,947 0.6 
Ehicazo & Northwestern. 3,319,863 30.7 
Great Note Pere ,407, 17.4 
Jilinois Central....... 2,617,869 61.6 
Louisv ille & Nashville..:..... 531,623 6.0 
New York Central (fiscal yea 
ends DOG Basins cbig sinew ss. cabseues Pha 
Norfolk & Western.......... - 1,339,099 16.1 
Northern Pacific.............. 2,682,852 18.6 
Pennsy va (fiscal year ends 
Dee. SL) ii svisccvecssctaces, cs eveve eeee 
Southern Pacific. ............ 3,630,508 14.3 
Union Pacific..............4. 2,962,465 14.3 
* Reported to March 1, 1913. 
t Decrease. 


SAVINGS-BANK GROWTH SINCE 1864 


Imposing is the word for statistics of 
savings-banks in the United States as given 
jn the annual report for 1912 of the Con- 
troller of the Currency. These banks now 
number altogether 1,922. They are divided 
into two classes—the mutual banks, which 
number 630, and the stock banks, which 
number 1,292. Depositors in all these 
banks numbered, in 1912, 10,010,304 
persons. The average deposit was $442.72, 
the total of deposits the colossal sum of 
$4,451,818,522.88. Figures are given for 
savings-banks in this country for a period 
beginning in 1863, in a table showing the 
number of banks in existence each year, 


- the number of depositors, the amount of 


the deposits, and the average amount due 

each depositor, as follows: 
Av 

Number Number of duscmn 

Year of banks depositors Deposits depositor 

293 = 887,096 $206,235,202 $232.48 

976,025 236,280,401 242.08 

242, 619,382 


1864... 
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Grateful.—‘‘ Do you know that that 
bulldog of yours killed my wife’s little 
harmless, affectionate poddle? ” 

: 2 Well, what are you going to do about 
it? 7 

“Would you be offended if I was to 
present him with a nice brass collar? ’’— 
Houston Post. 
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A FourDey Tour / 5 a A 


ey 


GlacierNational Park! | 


For $22.00 


By Automobile, 4-Horse Stage, Launch and Horseback \\ 
Break your journey to or from the Pacific Coast by /fl",’ 

a stop-over at Glacier National Park. Itwill bea new *'\ 
and wonderful experience.- A few days in this scenic NT 
wonderland will provide material for a life-time of vivid, pleas- ¢ 
ant aParyeinangtones at acomparatively trifling cost. 
‘or instance, $22 covers the total expense of a ‘four-day tour to 
enenien Takes St. Maryin the very heart of the scenic region of the 
Park, by automobile, launch and stage, including a visit to the 
ets at Many-Glacier and Going-to-the-Sun 
amps—the paradise of the mountain trout fisherman. An almost 
unlimited umber of other tours, covering one to twelve days or an 

entire season, may be arranged at acorrespondingly low cost. 













































unique and cozy Chal 





to Glacier Na‘ Park and Pacific % 
tease ee eee tal hs just been completed, chain of 8 every modern luxury and 

ence, It is built Saeiens ect harmony with its ts natural sett see ym is electrically 
lighted and heated, pool and shower baths in ba: 

and crystallize the spirit of hospitality and generous welcome that is evident fen a moment 





capenseoialo of Css Uchtack tatince enecd tin eactionanting pet 
Write for Special Booklets Map and 
Vi cmsti tery explaining 
Poly a Fae dee entire (park. ee es eh 
H. A. NOBLE, General Passenger Agent 


Great Northern Railway 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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be able to 


to sell “CISCO,” a big money saver, to automobile 
onnes, a munety noe and garages. Large profits. Must 


No proposition like this ever before offered. Address | net. Funk & W; 
E. C. Routzahn, 127 Duane St., Suite 99, New York. 


LOCAL MANAGER 
N EACH CITY NOT YET 
ALLOTTED 





WASHINCTONS snd nidiQhts 


Achatty, entertaining guide to the National Capital, full 
of anecdote and unconventional description. 12mo, cloth,184 
pages of text and 4o ges of inserted illustrations, $1 00 
Js Company, New York and London, 


dle salesmen and have $50 to $250 cash. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RE- 
TURNED. Sendsketch for free report as to 
GUIDE BOOK and WHAT 
T, with valuable List of ere 
tions wanted, sent free ONE MILLION 
DOLLARS offered for one invention. Pat- 
ents secured by - agra free in World’s 
Trogress ; sample free. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 


FINANCIAL 


Are YOUR TAXES Too Hight 

Farm Mortgages areTax Exempt in Oklahoma, if held 

by non-residents. They net 6% interest—collected free. 

Othersusethem. Highestreferencesfurnished. Estab- 

lished 1892. Write today for Mortgage List No. 578 and 

Booklet which describes our investment 

service. OKLAHOMA FARM MORTGAGE 00., Inc., 

Oklahoma City, U.S. A. ry 


Classified 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 
Advice and books free. Highest references. 
Best results. Promptnessassured. Send sketch 
or model for free search. Watson E. Cotr- 
MAN, Pat. Lawyer, 624 F St.Washington, D.C. 


IDEAS WANTED—Mfrs. are writing 
for patents procured through me. 3 books 
with list 200 inventions wanted sent free 
Personal Services. I get patent or no fee’ 
R. B. Owen, 45 Owen Bidg., Washington, D.C: 


ig gpa that PAY, Patent Book, ‘‘What 
d How to Invent—Proof of Fortunes in 
Patents,” FREE. 112-p. Guide FREE. High- 
est references. E, E. VROOMAN, Patent 
Lawyer, 806 F St., Washington, D. ron 


TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 
LARGEST etpce OF TYPEWRITERS 














petentability, 





Washington 




















in America. All makes. Underwoods, L. C. 
Smiths, Remingtons, etc. } to $ Mfrs. prices 
(many less)—Rented anywhere, applying rent 
on price. First class rebuilt machines—rent 
one and judge on these most liberal terms. 
Write for Catalog 125. Typewriter Emporium 
(Estab. 1892), 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago. 





LITERARY NOTICES 


SPEAKERS and writers are provided with 
—— Pad debates, patromses. papers—and 
ven subjects- -by THE 

UTHORS: PAGEN NCY (of New York), 1547 
Broadway. A metropolitan research bureau. 














COINS, STAMPS, ETC. 


RARE COINS BOUGHT AND SOLD, 
Premium list 10c. Lares retail list of coins, 
paper money, cut gems, jewelry cates | oy 4 
and Ancient’ Roman in— 

ly public sales of above. Cata es with .. 
reckons by_mail Free. T. L. R, 
Dept. L, 82 East 23d Street, Nor York. 


WHAT KIND OF DOG 


Do you want? We will gladly furnish in- 
formation as to where sop of various breeds 
may be purchased. Ad Mgr. Kennel 
Directory, Literary Digest. 






















them; buy railway and st 


And you can cash them 


protected against crooks 
William J. Burns Detective 


are the only travelers’ cheques 


States Customs duties. 





Cheques 
are accepted for 
travel bills all 
over the f 

world 
You can pay your hotel bills with 


fares. You can make purchases 
with them in the principal shops. 


charge in any one of 50,000 banks. 


“A. B. A.” Cheques 


can be used like the currency of the 
country you are traveling in, and are 
safe to carry. Without your signature 
they are useless toa thief. They are 


“A.B.A.” Cheques are particularly suitable 
for American travelers. They are issued 
by thousands of American,banks. They 


under the law, in payment of United 


Get them at your Bank 
Ask for booklet. If your bank is not yet 
supplied with ““A.B.A.” Cheques, write 
for information as to where th 
obtained in your vicinity. 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
New York City 
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deur of this trip will astound you. 
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127 Hastings St., 


YA Hundred Trips in One 


_ TotheKlondike—the landof the Mid- 
night Sun—over trails blazed by the gold seek- 
ers of '97—a trip by boat and rail that is unsur- 

in theentireworld! SeeSitka, Juneauand 
Skaguay. But go beyond the shores. See Atlin, 
Caribou,White Horse, Dawsonand cross the Arctic 
CircletoFairbanks. Theinexpressible scenic gran- 


Illustrated Literature FREE! 

, Write us for literature portraying vividly the glinting 
j, glaciers, majestic mountains—the awe-inspiring scen- 
/ ery of this trip to the 
wonderful Northland. 
We'll gladly help you 
to plan your trip—tell 
you of points to visit, 


etc. Write today 


for illustrated litera- 


maps, etc., FREE. 


Write right NOW. 
HERMAN WEIG, 
Gen. Ag 


White Pass & Yukon Route 


W. Washington St., 
Chieago 


or Traffic Dept. 
White Pass & Yukon 
Route 


Vaneouver, B.C, 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S EASY 
CHAIR 





In this column, to decide questions concerning the correct 
of words, the Funk & Wagnalle Standard Dictionary Ws con: 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 





“G. T.,” Sand Lake, N. Y.—(1) ‘In speaking 
of the man let down through a roof, one said, ‘See! 
There he comes. Four friends are carrying the 
bed on which the pace man lays.’ Should it not 
be lies?’’ (2) ‘* ‘There are base, subtle passions 
and prejudices which you often see exemplified 
in really good people.’ Is this good use of so good 
a word as exemplify?” Should it not be preserved 
for good things—not base?” 

(1) The word to use is lies; one should say lay 
only when one means “to cause to lie.”” (2) To 
exemplify is ‘‘to show by example; to illustrate.” 
What ‘the writer means is not “to show by 
example"’ but ‘‘to show as matter of. fact,” 
and the word manifest would express that meaning. 


“C. B. D.,”” Walton, N. Y.—‘' Who is Herbert 
Kaufman? The following are said to be from his 
pen. Where can they be found? ‘The best way 
to get a chance is to take one.’ ‘Conservatism 
ceases to be a virtue when it stifles enthusiasm.’ 
‘You can’t acquire common sense by proxy.’ 
‘Previous success is by.no means the sole evidence 
of superiority.’ ’’ 

An American journalist connected with several 
London, New York, and Chicago periodicals and 
newspapers, and also the author of several books 
No doubt in his writings. Better apply to him 
direct. Address him, care of The Woman's 
World, Chicago. 


“H. R. F.,”” Brooklyn, N. Y.—‘t What is the 
proper pronunciation of the word ‘amateur’ ?"’ 
One will approximate the pronunciation of the 
word amateur if one pronounces all but the last 
syllable of the following English words as if they 
were part of ordinary conversation: ‘“‘am a 
turtle."” One will come nearer the French sound 
in the third syllable if one, while saying tur, also 
rounds the lips as one does in whistling. The true 
French sound is hard for an English-speaking 
person to make. 


“A. W. R.,” Paris, France.—‘‘ (1) Kindly let 
me know whether or not the sentence, ‘I contend 
that the German language is more nearly universal 
than French,’ is correct with regard to the words, 
in italics and why? (2) Also as to the cor- 
rectness of the following two: ‘This glass is 
more nearly perfect than that one,’ and ‘This 
apple is more nearly round than that one.’”’ 
The sentences, as you quote them, are all cor- 
rect in form and exact in statement. The word 
nearly is an adverb modifying the adjective 
universal (perfect, round), and is put in the com- 
parative degree by prefixing the adverb more. 
One would ordinarily make the statement in a 
looser way: ‘‘more universal—more perfect— 
more round,”’ altho the adjectives -(from the point 
of view of their narrower or specific meaning) can 
not be compared. = 


“M. L. H.,”” Brooklyn Manor, L. I.—‘‘ Which 
of the following sentences is correct and why? 
‘It proved to be he.’ ‘It proved to be him.’” 

One should say “‘he,”’ because the pronoun is in 
a virtual nominative-predicate construction, as it 
would actually be in the sentence, ‘‘It is he.’’ 


“F. C.,” Edmonton, Alberta.—‘‘In which of 
the ror sentences is the word ‘not’ used 
properly? ‘It is the practise to not appoint these 
persons.” | ‘It is the practise not to appoint these 
persons. 

One should say ‘“‘not to appoint.’’ Even if one 
is tolerant of the ‘‘split infinitive,’’ one should use 
it only when it makes a better construction than 
could otherwise be had. 


“C. L. U.,”” Chicago, Ill.—‘‘ Kindly state which 
is the correct preposition and reason for its use: 
‘He planted the field in corn,’ or ‘He planted the 
field to corn.’”’ 

The Oxford Dictionary, under the term plant 
defined as ‘‘to furnish or stock (a piece of land) 
with growing plants,”’ cites five passages ranging 
from 1585 to the present day, and in all of them the 
expression is ‘‘to plant (a field) with (so-and-so).’ 
The Lexicographer knows of no authority (in 
literature) for the phrasing, ‘“‘to plant a field in 
corn” or ‘to plant a field to corn.” The last ex- 
pression, ‘“‘to plant a field to corn,” if admitted 
to use, would have the special force of “‘to devote 





a field to corn.” 
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Big Fishing! 


If you need a REAL change, if you want 
afew days outing that will be more fun and dg 
you more good than anything you ever did 
and that won’t cost much—DO, THIS— ~ 


Write to us TODAY for exactly where 


go in the q 

e q 
Maine Lakes | 
to find big, hungry, fighting trout, sal- fF 
monand bass WAITING FOR YOU, 
For the best fishing camp, or if, 
you’re fussy and want to eat witha} 
fork, the best hotel. : 4 
What to take, how to go, what the 























trip will cost. 

And the name of the registe 12 D 
guide who will meet you with eve 60 : 
thing ready. qT 


’ 5 Hours From Boston 
10 Hours From New York 
D  oceliaaasiaaeenal 


N. B. Your family will enjoy it as : wf 
= much as you. Hundreds of women } } ED 
and children go. 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS 
“I Go A-Fishing” and “Maine Guides” : 
THE NEW ENGLAND LINES |. 


Room 724 So. Station, Boston, Mass. 


Netober, via 





















Spend Your Vacation on 


Quaint Cape Cod 


It’s Always Cool in Summer 


Here’s a Summer Land entirely different 
from any other. You'll enjoy the 


- Yachting, Bathing, Fishing, 


Golf and Automobiling. ‘The social life # 
is charming. : 
Read ‘‘Quaint Cape Cod’’ and ‘‘ Buzzards 
Bay’’ before you decide where to go this 
summer. They’re FREE. 


Address Advertising Bureau, Room 899, 
South Station, Boston. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford R.R. 

















WHITE 
MOUNTAINS 


of New Hampshire e FRAS 








New life, new nerves, at W 
new energies, new appe- | Bin, «) 
tite, new enthusiasm. i. vai 

: BP ristol vis 

eo. fF ‘ 

New Lives for Old! | Bim: 
That’s what a White Mountain = | Myst 


vacation gives you. 

It’s a new sensation to play golf 
and tennis up under the clouds, to 
motor on the Roof of New England, 
to feel the thrill of vistas a hundred 
miles across, to ride and drive and 
tramp and climb in the freshness and 
beauty of this exquisite mountain 
country. : \ a 

Delightful boarding houses,luxuri- [| | 
ous hotels with their whirl of social a 
gayeties and outdoor sports. ; 

Delightful people worth knowing 
from all over the country. 


Send for FREE BOOKLETS 
Address VACATION BUREAU 


|| The New England Lines | Ett 


es 











Room 773, So. Station, Boston, Mass. —_ || 

















=| Travel and Resort sen ol 





Travel and Resort Directory 








via the Raltim g 





WSing to EUROP! 
ay: 


service of the Norte’ German Lloyd means nrone rs in com- 
fort and safety (excellent service—delicious meals) on large 
modern ONE-CLASS (II) Cabin steamers, at surprisingly 


small cost. 


a Write today for particulars of rates and sailings, and send 
:oc for valuable travel guide “‘How to See Germany, Austria 
and Switzerland ’”’—by P. G. L. Hilken, who tells with terseness 

and lucidity ‘‘ what to see and how to see it’’—a book of 100 pages, 


over 200 illustrations, 


A. SCHUMACHER 


161 S. CHARLES ST. 


” 


— ce ‘ 
_*= = a —_— « 


& co., General Agents 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





SRAND GRUISE tHe ROR OY 
V4 DAYS Inca berth 


6055 AT Sata ol A 8 


Netober, via the 


RED-CROSS LINE 


he most novel el, bent ont Shee 
on cruise fiom New York; visiting Halifax, 
Scotia and St. John’s, Newfoundland. 


Splendid Fishing and Hunting 


lew specially Silt tourist steamships ‘‘8tephano’’ 
d ‘Flo: ,”’ have every modern device for 

fety and co’ nforte Wonderful scenes in foreign 
rica; splendid cuisine, orchestra. Sea sports, 

days at sea. 5 daysashore. No hotel, no transfers, 
d now for booklet 105, 


OWRING & CO., 17 Battery Place, New York 
Or your tourist agent 





Lt ABOUT TRAVEL & TOURS 1% 


AMOorwA 
WEDEN ano DENMARK 
DINAVIA DDENMARKS ©, 

BROADWAY, GENL. AGENCY. NEW YORK CITY 


ENGLAND 








Of 
LUXURIOUS CARS FOR HIRE 
For any Period, for Touring in 
GREAT BRITAIN 
INCLUSIVE RATES: No Vexatious Extras. 
Routes compiled (free to Patrons) for any 
Tours in Great Britain. 
If You are Planning to Visit Europe 
write for our book of Motor Car Tours in Great 
Britain. 1 It will explain how you can aoe a 
rik two, four 
or six-seater—for any period or distance, all 
expenses included. Our chauffeurs are pieked 
men — a distinctive characteristic 
FRASER, McLEAN organization. 
Agent ae fry & fuer 
RAYMOND & ITCOMB co. 
New York, PRA —— etc. 


FRASER , McLEAN ¢ & “Hire Oo. 


14415 ER, WN 8t., London, 8.W., Eng, 


t Western Railway of England 


The “Holiday Line” through the BEST 
PF ENGLAN . On your wa y to London 
Liverpool, Plymouth, 

istol visit Historic Devonshire 

rWales, Shakespeare’s count via Chester, 
Varwick, Leamington, Stra’ ‘ord-on-Avon, 
Dxford, Windsor, etc, 

Ilustrated booklet of tours, and 
useful fap of Great Britain—FREE. 
-Kateley, Gen. Agt.,501 5th Ave., NewYork 
R. H. Lea, 35 Adelaide St. E., Toronto, Can. 


RIGHTON, PRINCES HOTEL 
Grand Avenue, Hove. Tel. *°2484. Hove.”’ 
class, cpeleaivg, private sui (self 
Ontained). Booklet from Ragewary 
vel Bureau, Sort Tennis, crea t. Bath- 
3 Aviation. Apply Mone er. a 
BRIGHTON, EN 

















Auto. |} 


ee WHERE 
PRIVATE CARS SS, WHERE, 
ustrated Booklet mailed Fhe from Motor 
ouring Co., 43 Pembroke Place, Liver- 
ol, T Re “Traveling, Live’ ”) 





to HOLLAND 


THE PICTURESQUE 


e Centenary of the Restoration of 
Holieode Independence will be .celebra- 
ll Lt summer by interesting exhibi- 


FESTIVITIES IN 30 TOWNS 


including the inauguration of the Peace 
Palace at The Hague. 


A visit to eg, Middelburg, the 
Gem City of Holland, with its quaint 
old-century manners and customs, should 
be a feature of every tour. 

For booklets, time-tables and all infor- 
mation apply to American Agency, 
Netherland State Railways and 
Flushing Route, 334 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 











See Switzerland 


Nothing half so enjoyable asa 
holiday in in the Land of Lakes and 
in Seitzesand” two mane fallen 

wo maps, full par- 
ticulars of railroads, hotels, and 
the famous ‘‘ Hotel Guide,” Post- 
paid toc. Dap ym 


Switze § 
241 Fifth pind »New York City 


EUROPE &< panne or ae Ege to Glasgow. 


Best values. 
Leisurely, (Ble nag Trained leaders. Small 
parties, inclusive price. Organizers wanted. 


Prof. & Mrs. Libby, Spartanburg, S. C. 


EUROPE iuly to Scotland, 120 days, 


900.00—no extras—finest ho- 
tels. Cunard Line—Party limited to three 
members. Address Babcock’s Toure. 
Established 1900, 137 Dean St., Brooklyn, N 


EUROPE 
ne: private Party. Delightful itinerary, beg | 


denn, return September. Inclusive cost $875. Best 
social references exchanged. Box 417, Delphi, Ind. 


Orient 

Euro pevia Mediterranean Norway 

ear. Select spring and summer tours. 

yn y Jor illustrated Sook let with maps. 
hee tous, 210E. Preston St., 5 


CLARK TOURS fei ctieie Yseni 
travel routes and rates, but unusual features that 


insure most for the money. Send for tour book. 
FP. C. Clark, Times Building, New York. 


$310 “aeccr"" EUROPE 


Other popular Tours. University men, leaders 
The Shelton Tours, 22 Old South Bldg., Keston, Mass. 


























Choice Tours to )Europe 
Sixth Season. Experienced conductors. 
Bodesase cost. Send for booklet. 
The Dean T 161 


ours, 161 Devonshire St., 
O% ye oye AND ORIENT 


Season—Limited Parties 
Advantages 
me TOURS. GLENS FALLS, N.Y 





picturesque of all voyages to Europe. 
little over, 





Edward and the Royal George. 


Go to Europe via the St. Lawrence 


(The Only Sheltered Voyage) | Canadian 


ST, most restful and most | Northern zy. yon. Lv. Que- Ws, Sight 

F4 “Roygls” treal.a.m. bec, p.m. ofland tol, Eng. 
2% days on the St. Lawrence and only a | Royal Rdward May 20 May20 May 22 |May 26 
he O Royal Edward Junel7 oo June 19 — 

cean | Royal George July1 July July3 July 

= Days in _ ° have visited Royal Edward July15 July16 July 17 July 2 
Li nye —e Stas ct ar obeied Royal George July 27 July 27 July 29 Aug.2 
pant pact aas beset steamships the Royal Write for cabin charts, later sailing dates and full 


particulars. 








Apply to any er agent. 
Chicago, Il 66 W 

Pittsburgh, Pa 
St. Paul, Minn 


. Adams Street 
Oliver Building 
Fourth & Jackson Sts. 
424 W. Superior St. 
San Francisco, Cal..250 Market Street 


Canadian Northern Steamships, Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


Halifax, N.S ...... 
Montreal, Que.. 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Quebec, Que... 
Toronto, Ont ......52 King Street, East 
Winnipeg, Man.... 


123 Hollis Street 
. +226 St. James Street 
Russell House Block 


..Canadian Nor. Depot 
R'm 254, Union Sta’n 








Comfort and Convenience Without a Crowd 
EUROPE 

SPAIN, GENERAL EUROPEAN 

TOURS: BRITISH oo ge 


SWITZERLAND and TYROL. De- 
parting April, May, June, July. 

A NEW IDEA IN TRAVEL 
Traveling through Europe with inter- 
pretative lectures by some of Europe’s 
most famous scholars. June 28. 

AUTOMOBILE TOURS 
Through the most picturesque parts 
of Europe. Seven tours leaving June 
and July. 

ROUND the WORLD. Five Tours, Five 
Monthsto Yearinlength. July to Dec. 
AMERICA. June, October 


Which booklet a we send you? 
Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 
|, New York, Phila. ,Chicago,SanFrancisco} 











EUROPE 


At Moderate Cost 
Attractive trige to ily Switzerland, 
France, the Rhine, and, Belgium 
and the British Isles. Efficient manage- 
ment. Small parties. 

Pension Tours $275.00 upwards 
Round the World—Nov., Jan., Feb. 
THE PILGRIM TOURS 
306 Washington St., Boston 
Raymonp & Wuitcoms Co., Agents 
Boston N.Y. Phila. Chicago “San Fran. 














DUNNING TOURS 


(the Best in Travel) 


Mediterranean June 3, 7, 28. 
Northern Route May 7, June 24. 
North Cape—Russia June 24. 
BEACON si pea 

Holy wet April 23, July 
Italy—England Apr 26, Nay 17, Ju28, Jul 3 
Northern Route June il, 14, 28, July 2,5 
Norway ° June 25. Music Lovers’ uly 2. 
Book Lovers’ June 28. Art Lovers’ June 21. 
Independent Tours for families and private 

parties. Motor Tours. 

H. W. DUNNING & CO. 

102 Congregational Building, 


EUROPE 


pe RECREATION FREEDOM-ECONC 
Partics call April Sehool Convention 
ica soll poy May, he July. 


Boston Travel Han nb itd Copley 8 











KUGLER’S TOURS (18th TEAR) 
rope, Scandinavia, British Isles 


Small a a, a 


delightful features. Special Tours arrentes. 


KUGLER TOURS - 5 E, 4th Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
LONDON HOTELS 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
KINGSLEY HOTEL 








First-class and well appointed modern Tem- 

rance Hotel. Bedroom, Attendance and 

reakfast from $1.82; with Table d'Hote 
Dinner from $2.04. Booklet from Digest Trate! 
reau. Cables: “Ruokeraft, Westeent, london?” 


Skis Geasmed House Hotel 


17a Pembridge Square, Bayswater, W. 
in the‘healthiest part of London. Excellent 
cuisine. A most comfortable hotel. En 











Bureau, 389 Fifth ve., N. 


Pension terms, 2 guineas ($10.50) weekly. 





n 
—_ oe 
ag id to Ju- 
ae. ag heveor 
best fe imonials, and 
roy lowent be oes an the World, 


TEMPLE TOURS, 8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


MARSTERS tas EUROPEAN 


es oy * Conducted Parties in 
une and July to the 


CONTINENT AND BRITISH ISLES 
NORWAY, SWEDEN & DENMARK 


AUTOURS 91.70 Sa FRANCE 


Send for sailings and itineraries to 
GrorGE E. MARSTERS 








248 Washington St., Boston 31 W. 30th St., N. Y. 








Weekly 
Tours to 
JAMAICA 
and the 
PANAMA CANAL 
CUBA, HAYTI, 
COLOMBIA, COSTA RICA, 
by “PRINZ” and other 
steamers of our 
ATLAS SERVICE 


SUMMER CRUISES! 
To the LAND OF THE MID- 
NIGHT SUN 
SCOTLAND ORKNEY & FAROE 


ISLANDS, ICELAND, S8PITZ- 
BERGEN, NORTH CAPE, 
NORWAY 


From Hamers, during JUNE, 

JULY and UST, by 8.5. 

VICTORIA 4 Ist, 8.8. BIS. 
MAROK & 8.8. METEOR 


Cruise Around the World 
dj 
Through a en Canal 


By Twin-screw S. 8. “ Cleve- 
land,"’ leaving New York Jan- 
uary 27th, 1915. 


135 days—$900. 00 and up 


Register your engagements now. 
Good rooms will soon be taken. 


Write for full information 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
41-45 Rroaaway. New York 
Boston, Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh, Chicago 
an Francisco 

ais 





BUREAU OF 


UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


FOREIGN TRAVEL which offers some- 

thing more, something other, than acceler- 

ated sightseeing. We make much of 
LEISURELY ITINERARIES 


ROP 
TALY—Sail May 14, June 28. 
SPAIN—Sall May 17. 
GREECE—Sail June 7, 14 and 2 
sous ¢ Own YACHT “A THENA’ 4 
NORWAY ~—Sail June 14 and 17. 
ENGLAND June 28. 
Round the World: 
bee, 4  Sagiiimees Sept. 11, Oct. 4; 


EASTWARD—Sail Nov. 1 and 15. 
uth America: 
Ta PANAMA Sail July s. 
d for announcements. 
19 TRINITY PLACE, BOSTON, MASS. 


Letters of Credit 
Travelers’ Checks 
Available Everywhere 
Your own banker can supply them. 
Write us for booklet, “Dollars and 
Cents in Foreign ds.” 


K KNAUTH, NACHOD & KUHNE 
Dept. 8, 15 William Street, New York 


AROUND THE WORLD 


A unique tour June 21 to September 28. 
Earlier return'can be arranged. Berlin, 
Copenhagen, Stockholm. St. Peters- 

urg. Moscow, Trans-Siberian, 
pPhenens: oat may envadent inJapan. Long 
tours September 2: ward and Mavedshes 
1s =. Mission Tour September 17. 











H. W. DUNNING & CO. 
102 Congregational House, Boston, Mass, 
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Tuxedo—the Most Enjoyable, 
Most Healthful Smoke, and 


the Most Economical 
S ax most enjoyable smoke is a pipe. 


But many men refuse this method be- 
cause they have had unhappy experiences 
with pipe tobaccos. 

Likely you have paid 35c to soc for a tin 
of fancy “mixture,” and it burned your 
V. STEFANSSON mouth or throat, or was unpleasantly strong. ANN 
V. Stefansson, the famous explorer, liam Santelmann, ¥ 


wo has recently discovered a tribe of —"T‘99 bad—but you got the wrong tobacco. 


of Northwestern Canada, says: be a great luxury. It is a cool, sweet, fra-¥ 


“Tusedo is mild, coot and soothine— The hundreds of thousands of men who #rant smoke and t take pleasure in recom. | 


mending it to all smokers. 


goes with me wherever I go. 4 
have tried BAZ 
Si fonsson WD Vastilanesen 


just the sort of tobacco I need. Tuxedo 


The Perfect Pipe Tobacco 


have found the answer to their smoke problems. 
Tuxedo is the mildest tobacco made. It cannot bite 
the tongue or dry the throat. 

And it’s economical. There are 40 pipefuls in a 
ten-cent tin. You can’t get any better tobacco be- 
. cause nothing better grows than the mellow, perfectly 

aged Burley leaf used in Tuxedo. 
If you try Tuxedo for a month and cut out other 
ae ‘ _ smokes, you will not only have had the best month of 

WM. STUART REYBURN . . . . 

Wm. Stewart Reyburn, Congressman SMOKing you ever had in your life, but you will have = 
from Pennsylvania, says: “Tuxedo is so mighty wns, 29 sugeneee | io 


“T take pleasure” in recommending Made a mighty big saving in your pocket-money! its quatity, is 


Tuxedo tobacco to all smokers. It isa 
sweet, refreshing smoke."’ 





YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE | wndirtnquatsfediy°""" 7" Om Y 
weatok nt Famous green tin, with gold Convenient pouch, inner-lined Pike hon 
lettering, curved to fit pocket c with moisture-proof paper eJc RRR Rise as 


SAMPLE TUXEDO FREE 
| Send us 2c in stamps for post- 
| age and we will mail you pre- 
; a a souvenir tin of 
UXEDO tobacco. 
AddressTUXEDO DE- 
PARTMENT, Drawer 

S., Jersey City, N. J. 


GARRETT P. SERVISS \ % ; i : eee, 
Garrett P. Serviss, prominent scientist = F = x wees Be SAM BERNARD 
and writer, author of “The Second ws F 
Deluge," etc., etc., says: ae 7 , ; = 
“I have tried many brands of tobacco, _ 7 i. "A tin of Clg pions Seat cook: 
good, bad and indifferent, before alight- e : a nion. I like tt especially because ti 
ing upon Tuxedo, the ideal smoke.”’ | . 


iven me a of throat 
: smoke ever.”’ 
Ss Ym] : Illustrations are about onz 
half size of real packages. 


as ever 
trouble. The smoothest 
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ness, that it seems the ultimate and only 


A gen 

















